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Editorial 


The musical world in general, and the Academy in particular, was 
shocked and grieved by the death on 5 June of Sir Anthony 
Lewis, less than a year after his retirement as Principal during 
fourteen years which were among the most momentous in the 
Academy's history. Sir Anthony had only just begun to enjoy the 
fruits of a richly deserved ‘retirement’ that was extremely active, 
notably in plans for the celebration of the 300th anniversary of 
the birth of Bach, Handel and Domenico Scarlatti in 1985. As 
Alan Blyth said aptly in his Daily Telegraph obituary notice, he 
was ‘a large, genial, generous-hearted man’, and it is still hard to 
believe he is no longer amongst us. Some of his friends and 
colleagues paid tribute to him in the issue of the Magazine which 
appeared in July 1982 to coincide with his retirement; they and 
many others gathered together on 27 October to attend and take 
part in the Memorial Service in St Marylebone Parish Church and 
the Thanksgiving and Celebration Concert in the Duke’s Hall 
which followed, both mounted and planned with the very active 
guidance and participation of his devoted wife Lesley, to whom 
we all send our affection and deep sympathy. 

The RAM Magazine, founded in 1900 as the official organ and 
journal of the RAM Club (inaugurated in 1889), and for its first 
106 issues entitled The RAM Club Magazine has, since 1971, 
benefited from substantial financial support from the Students’ 
Union; indeed, it was largely thanks to this support that it has, 
since 1975, appeared three times a year, after a twelve-year 
period during which, because of rising printing costs, it was 
issued only biannually. Last term, however, the Students’ Union, 
faced, like everyone else, with financial stringencies, decided 
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reluctantly that they could no longer contribute towards the cost 
of producing the Magazine. Their decision was also prompted by 
their assertion that the contents of the Magazine appealed only 
to a small minority of the student body, and that few students 
actually read the copies of the Magazine that were distributed to 
them as they are sent to members of the RAM Club. The Union's 
decision must be respected: | can only express the hope that it 
will prove possible for the Magazine to continue to appear 
regularly, and that some students will continue to contribute 
articles to the Magazine as they have—often with considerable 
literary distinction—during the last twenty years. 

On a happier note it can be reported that the concert given by 
the Academy's Symphony Orchestra under Maurice Handford in 
the Royal Festival Hall on 13 July, devoted to a performance of 
Mahler’s Symphony No 3 in D minor with Helen Watts as the con- 
tralto soloist, was a conspicuous success. The concert was one 
of several Academy ventures to be mounted with the generous 
sponsorship of the Princess Grace Hospital, and the proceeds, 
amounting to £4,000, were donated to the Centenary Appeal of 
the Royal Collegé of Music. As the Principal, Dr David Lumsden, 
wrote in the concert programme: ‘This concert is offered as a 
warm and sincere tribute to the great achievements of the Royal 
College of Music over its first hundred years, with greetings from 
its sister institution and friendly rival, the Royal Academy of 
Music. There is much which both institutions offer in common, 
and we rejoice in this unity of spirit and purpose, directed as it Is 
to the greater glory not of ourselves but of music, with the 
consequent enrichment of our own lives and the lives of our 
audience. Yet each institution has fostered its own individuality 
and personality, with subtle difference of emphasis, and we 
rejoice in this rich diversity which stimulates and adds colour and 
character to all our activities. Our joint endeavour, the Associated 
Board, has become a power for good throughout the 
Commonwealth and elsewhere, more potent for the quality and 
range of talent it brings together from all four Royal Schools. We 
in the Academy look forward to the next hundred years of co- 
Operation and competition with the Royal College. We send 
greetings to the President, the Council, the Director, the 
Professors and Students of the College and wish them all joy and 
success in their work and lives, in the sure knowledge that their 
success is an essential part of our own.’ 


The Prizegiving Ceremony was held in the Duke's Hall on 
Thursday 14 July, with HRH Princess Alice, Duchess of 
Gloucester presenting the prizes and Sam Gordon Clark 
proposing a vote of thanks. Honorary Membership of the RAM 
was conferred on Lord Harewood, Fellowship on Eunice 
Gardiner, and Honorary Fellowship on Cyril Needleman, who 
were presented by the Principal, the Warden, and the 
Administrator, respectively; Lord Harewood responded. Before 
the ceremony Kieron Moore, Nicola Holland (oboes), Fay 
Windsor, Katie Ewins (clarinets), Alan Jones, Mark Phillips 
(horns), and Gillian Watson and Susan Michael (bassoons) 
played Mozart's Serenade in C minor, K 388, and after it Geoffrey 
Field (organ) played Alain’s Litanies. In a short recital during the 
ceremony Rita Manning (violin) and Jeremy Carter (piano) 
played Veracini’s Sonata in E minor, and Imogen Barford (harp) 
played John Parry's Sonata in D. 


The Principal, Dr David Lumsden, spoke as follows: “Your 
Royal Highness, my Lord Mayor, my Lord, Mr Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen. We count ourselves indeed privileged Ma'am, 
that you have once again graciously agreed (for the third 
consecutive year) to bestow honour and distinction on our 
annual Prizegiving by your presence. Your continuing interest 
and support is valued very highly indeed by everyone in the 
Academy, and | personally am particularly grateful to you for your 
encouragement on this my first Prizegiving. We hope you will 
enjoy your visit, and catch a glimpse not only of the range and 
quality of our work but of the happy, family atmosphere which is 
so notable a feature of the Academy's life. 

‘We must all at this particular moment have in our minds the 
fondest memories of my distinguished predecessor, Sir Anthony 
Lewis, who presided (with his unique combination of urbanity 
and warmth) over our last Prizegiving, on this very spot, only one 
short year ago. In the last sentence of his last address he made a 
special point of welcoming my wife and myself to the Academy, 
wishing for us the same happy, co-operative spirit which he and 
Lady Lewis had enjoyed here. In return, my sad but proud lot is, 
in this my first address, to report his sudden and untimely death, 
at just the very moment when he and Lesley had begun to settle 
into a typically active and involved retirement, a retirement so 
long looked forward to, so well earned, so rich in potential for 
enjoyment and scholarship, so suddenly ended. Only yesterday a 
student remarked to me that she still could not believe what had 
happened, so much had Sir Anthony's life been woven 
inextricably, undemonstratively but none the less permanently 
into the lives of his students. We mourn a colleague and friend 
loved, respected, revered and admired here and everywhere his 
work has taken him and beyond that, throughout the world of 
music. We grieve with Lesley, and pray that she will receive in her 
dark days the same comfort and support which she so generously 
and unstintingly lavished on this community all the time she and 
Tony were here. | am sure you will want to make a note that a 
memorial service and concert will be held on 27 October at 
6.30 pm, starting in St Marylebone Church and then in the 
Duke's Hall. 

‘The Academy has indeed arrived at a watershed in its history: 
Sir Anthony's death marks the end of an era. Not only is a new 
Principal in office, but by next term a new Chairman, a new 
Treasurer, a new Administrator and a new Warden will be also. 
Each one of the retiring officers deserves an address in his own 
right: | must content myself with a few sentences in the hope that 
the gentlemen concerned will understand that this, as indeed 
anything anyone can say, is but a pale reflection of their 
importance to the Academy and of the esteem in which we hold 
them all. Our chairman, Mr Frederic Lloyd, has not been 
Chairman for long, though he has been a member of the 
Governing Body for sixteen years. But for the fact that he has 
decided to retire north of the Moray Firth (wise man that he is!) 
he would no doubt have continued in office: he feels, however, 
that the Academy needs a chairman living in London, and in view 
of the impending reappraisal of all the Academy's activities which 
we are increasingly having to undertake he is, | am sure, right to 
hand over to our new Chairman, Lord Swann. But we shall miss 
him very much indeed. The office and function of Chairman of 
the Academy may seem rather vague, even remote, to those of us 


(the majority) who are not involved closely in Academy 
management: | can assure you that there is nothing vague or 
remote about Mr Lloyd, who has led us with exemplary tact, 
good humour and wisdom over a tricky transitional period. We 
thank him for all his efforts on our behalf and wish him a long 
and happy retirement—we shall be seeking ways in which his 
expertise may still be made available to us. 

‘Our new Treasurer, Mr Robert Ogden, succeeds Mr Robert 
Rendell, who died much too young at the beginning of this 
academic year. Bob Rendell was a remarkable man, heavily 
committed to many time-consuming activities, yet always ready 
to give more and more of himself to any cause in which he 
believed. And the Academy was certainly one of these. Again, the 
Honorary Treasurer is not a very apparent figure in our daily lives 
here, yet he is fundamental to the success of the enterprise, as 
any Administrator would gladly acknowledge. Bob Rendell was a 
distinguished Treasurer, one sorely missed: we are delighted that 
Mrs Rendell is still seen at our concerts and other occasions, and 
we hope that this link will long continue. 

‘Our thoughts at this point lead on naturally to our retiring 
Administrator. | cannot believe that there has ever been an 
Administrator of this Academy who has contributed more than 
George Hambling: he it was who (in partnership with Sir 
Anthony) negotiated and initiated the detailed working of the 
first real salary structure for Academy professors, the first pension 
scheme, the first proper establishment of academic staffing, the 
first conditions of service, contracts, the rationalisation of 
administrative staffing, the restructuring of the Associated 
Board—not to mention oversight of the long-term and day-to- 
day details of the 150th Anniversary Appeal and the rebuilding 
which stemmed from it which has provided us with easily the 
most attractive and welcoming building of any of the music 
colleges. George is luckier than most of us: the fruits of a 
performing musician's work are transitory—his memorial is built 
for ever into the bricks and mortar in which we work. For this we 
and succeeding generations have occasion for rejoicing and 
thankfulness. We wish George and his wife Pat a long and 
fulfilling retirement, and hope that we shall often enjoy their 
company in return visits. We welcome John Bliss as George's 
successor, and his wife Pam, and we hope that they will find 
happiness and satisfaction here in the tremendous tasks that lie 
ahead. 

‘As if all this were not enough for one year, Noel Cox retires 
too. In fact he was fully entitled to retire last year, but, in a 
typically generous way, he offered to stay on to “see me in”. For 
this, and for his unflappable and good-humoured understanding 
and support, we have all good reason to be thankful, and none 
more than myself. Noel’s contribution to this place has been as 
fundamental as George Hambling’s, but in a different way. In all 
the many (undoubtedly too many) jobs he undertook—prizes, 
scholarships, concerts, auditions, examining, conducting, 
advising, supporting, adjudicating, and so on—his great human 
qualities of sympathy and encouragement and his encyclopaedic 
knowledge of music and musicians gave him a unique insight 
into any situation and every individual. A man of warm heart, 
deep understanding and strict standards for himself as for others, 
he has guided and stimulated generation after generation of 
students (and staff), for which they and we will always be 
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grateful, even if we shall never know the full extent of his 
influence. We wish him and his wife Jean (another Academy 
student) all the joy and fulfilment they have engendered in others 
so faithfully, so gladly and for so long. We welcome his 
successor, Dr Peter James and his wife Heather and wish them 
all success and happiness in their new life here in the Academy. 

‘Time is running on, this ceremony is long, so | must give even 
shorter time to many other people who deserve a fuller 
acknowledgment—| hope they will excuse this somewhat 
perfunctory appreciation, in the knowledge that, at least in some 
cases, a full account of their services to the Academy may be read 
in The RAM Magazine, and in all cases their record is written in 
the hearts and minds of their countless friends. 

‘We record, with deepest regret, the deaths in the last year of 
three distinguished members of the Academy, Lady Spencer, 
FRAM, Sir Clifford Curzon, FRAM, and Leighton Lucas, 
Hon RAM. Even nearer home, two professors have died during 
the year. Renata Scheffel-Stein, our distinguished harp professor, 
had been a highly-esteemed orchestral musician since she settled 
in this country after the Second World War and contributed so 
much to Academy life through her teaching. Christopher Taylor, 
whose reputation as a virtuoso on the recorder had been 
established in his teens and who was the natural successor to 
David Munrow, was already making a great impact as a teacher 
when his life was so prematurely cut short. They both have left us 
not only with a very real sense of loss, but with a gap in our ranks 
which it will be difficult to fill. 

‘Four professorial retirements give us pause here. Lionel 
Bentley, professor of violin for the past thirteen years, brought to 
the Academy a unique blend of experience as leader of the LSO, 
RPO and other distinguished orchestras and as a member of 
several quartets culminating in his own Amici Quartet. His 
breadth of vision, his warm personality and the quality of his 
playing (many of us still carry in our heads the gorgeous sound 
he makes on the violin) have been of immense benefit to his 
students, and not only violin students either. His guitar ensemble 
classes, for example, have revealed a new world. 

‘Raymond Bryant has been taking orchestral ensemble classes 
here for eight years. A horn player much in demand on the 
Wagner tuba he has made his mark in many varied ways—as a 
scholarly contributor to Grove, as a member of most orchestras in 
London and beyond, as founder/director of his own wind 
ensemble, and increasingly (thanks to the influence of Ernest 
Read) as a devoted teacher, not only here but in the GSMD, the 
RCM and summer schools and youth orchestras. The continuity of 
his influence—from school, through conservatoire into the 
profession itself—is a unique and all-important rôle which he has 
carried out with outstanding success and great humour. 

‘Maurice Miles, professor of conducting for no less than thirty 
years, has devoted himself increasingly to his Academy students, 
after a distinguished career as a conductor of several orchestras, 
culminating in the much-lamented Yorkshire Symphony 
Orchestra, which he founded and directed for seven years before 
going to Belfast and eventually creating the Ulster Orchestra. His 
devotion to the young was even then apparent in his new 
apprentice conductor scheme, and his conducting courses. Since 
then, here at the Academy, he has had close contact with and 
great influence over probably more students than any other 


professor, through conducting the Repertoire Orchestra and the 
Training Orchestra and in his various conducting courses. He has 
produced a line of distinguished pupils and championed in his 
time several British composers. Withal he has remained a man of 
innate modesty, courtesy and consideration, in every way the 
archetypal Academy professor. 

‘Arthur Pritchard has taught music techniques (or harmony and 
counterpoint as he might prefer to describe it) for thirty-six years. 
His intensely practical approach to music—he was, after all, a 
distinguished and experienced performer, organist and choral 
conductor—has informed and enlivened all his teaching. He has 
taught literally hundreds of students (including many present 
professors) to be musically literate, sometimes against the odds! 
It is characteristic that even on the brink of retirement he still 
holds passionately to the view that over-specialised training, too 
much preoccupation with instrumental technique (however 
important and time-consuming) is now, as ever, our great threat, 
producing a narrowness of vision, experience and expectation 
which in the end diminishes rather than liberates the musician. 
We are very conscious of our debt, as individuals and as an 
institution, to all these much-loved and respected colleagues for 
all they have done and have meant to us. They will all be much 
missed and all most welcome here whenever they care to visit us 
in the future. 

‘| must add, | am afraid, a sad and disturbing note here. For the 
first time in the Academy’s history we have had to discontinue 
the contracts of thirteen professors (unlucky number, indeed) 
and another professor has resigned prematurely. This does not 
include Hugh Maguire and Josephine Veasey, both of whom 
have voluntarily moved on for personal or professional reasons. 
This unprecedented step was forced upon us by a cut of some 
7.5% in our budget. These thirteen professors leave with our 
sincere thanks and our very deep regret: the fact that several of 
them have already found good posts indicates that they are very 
much in demand, and precisely the talented, younger generation of 
teachers and performers we can least spare, but the nature of 
their contracts and the state of national legislation in this area is 
such that they were vulnerable for entirely contractual rather than 
professional reasons. We sincerely hope that we shall never again 
be placed in such a position, but the latest Government 
pronouncements on reductions in public expenditure leave the 
question very much open, and possibly for several years ahead. 
We are all having to come to terms with a new environment of 
uncertainty. 

‘| shall not attempt to review the year’s musical activities: this 
would require an address in itself. The main events are well 
covered in the Magazine. In any case we all have our own special 
memories of music played and music heard, ranging through 
large-scale Academy productions (orchestral, operatic, choral) to 
intimate chamber music and solo recitals, both in and outside the 
Academy: visits to the South Bank, to Jersey, to Paris, to 
Glasgow and all over the country. It is unthinkable, however, in 
the full flush of excitement of last night’s RFH concert not to 
congratulate all those who took part in this venture, which 
fulfilled many needs and wishes and set several valuable 
precedents for the future, quite apart from providing a wonderful 
evening’s music. When you consider that we sometimes have 
three concerts a day, plus outside concerts, you can begin to 


imagine the hundreds of performances, the millions of semi- 
quavers, we unleash on an unsuspecting public year by year. And 
how much effort does this represent, on the part of staff and 
students? May I, as | come to the end of my first year among you, 
congratulate and thank you all—administrators, office staff, 
domestic staff, as well as professors and students—for all the 
energy, devotion, time and skill you put into your work and for 
the exciting standards you very often achieve. May | also thank 
you, from my wife and myself, for the unfailing kindness and 
consideration and encouragement you have shown us. We look 
forward to contributing more and more ourselves to this great 
institution as we become more familiar with its ways—and vice 
versal. 

‘| must also thank our many benefactors and sponsors, some of 
whom are present this afternoon. Without your help this 
Academy would be quite unable to offer the range of activities 
and benefits which distinguishes us from other institutions. 
During the year seven new prizes have been established: 

Edna Bralesford Prize (contraltos and piano in alternate 
years) 
Benjamin Doniger Jazz Scholarship 
Tom Hammond Prize (opera) 
Franz Manton Prize (opera) 
Robert Rendell Prize (violin or oboe) 
C H Trevor Prize (organ) 
Manson Prize (ensemble playing) 
Three more have been set up but not yet awarded: 
Percy James Bradford Prize (organ) 
Alice Payne Scholarship 
Elizabeth Willmore Scholarship. 

‘An important new departure this year has been the 
enlightened sponsorship by the Princess Grace Hospital, whereby 
several activities have become possible which would otherwise 
not have taken place. Last night’s RFH concert is the most 
obvious example: others have been master-classes, a regular 
Lieder class and a memorable evening during which one of our 
own distinguished quartets, the Lindsay, took part. One of our 
orchestras next year will be supported by the Hospital. With this 
example in mind, we are taking steps to build up extra financial 
resources, for needy students (an ever-increasing number, alas) 
and to expand even further the range of our courses. 

‘| would also congratulate all prizewinners, and commiserate 
with those whose ambitions in this field still lie ahead of them. | 
am sure you are all sensible enough not to let success go to your 
head, or to allow lack of success to undermine your self- 
confidence. 

‘Exciting change is in the air, change not for its own sake, or 
because there is anything wrong, but because change is an 
inevitable fact of life, to be embraced and fostered, not feared and 
shunned. Even the oldest traditions were once new. We have, as 
an institution, a tough time ahead: not only our budget is 
challenged but our aims, methods, standards, even in some 
quarters the very need for our existence. It is for us to turn these 
challenges to our advantage, to open new doors as old ones 
close, to ensure that the Academy remains as it has always been, 
in the forefront of musical performance and education, the source 
of inspiration for the next generations of musicians as well as for 
those past. We have nothing to fear except our own individual 
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weakness, our own lack of imagination, or insight, or energy or 
courage. | have no doubt whatsoever of the outcome; | believe 
we all share a common faith in the future of this distinguished 
and much-loved Academy, and a determination to be worthy, 
each one of us, of the great inheritance which has been handed 
down to us, which we now enjoy to the full and which it is our 
duty to pass on to our successors.’ 


The Graduation Ceremony (for the first time involving successful 
finalists in the London University B Mus and the Recital 
Diploma, as well as Graduates of the Royal Schools of Music) 
was held in the Duke's Hall on Friday 15 July. The retiring 
Chairman of the Governing Body, Frederic Lloyd, took the Chair, 
and the Diplomas were presented by the Principal, who gave the 
address printed below. A short address was also given by David 
Robinson, Academic Tutor to the GRSM Course, who presented 
‘Honorary’ GRSM Diplomas to Noel Cox, the retiring Warden, 
and to George Hambling, the retiring Administrator. Before the 
Ceremony a brass ensemble performed music by Chris Hazell and 
Raymond Premru. In a short recital during the ceremony Peter 
Seago (clarinet) and Paul Turner (piano) played Debussy’s 
Premiére Rapsodie, and Jonathan Plowright (piano) played five 
Preludes by Rachmaninov. During the Procession Alan Childs 
(organ) played Bach's Prelude in E flat, and after the Ceremony 
Petr Eben’s Toccata. 

The Principal, Dr David Lumsden, spoke as follows: ‘Mr 
Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. Whereas yesterday at 
Prizegiving | addressed the whole Academy, today | want to say 
a few words specifically to you who are graduating, and even 
more especially to the leavers. Yesterday our thoughts were 
centred on the past: today they are very much on the future. 
Graduation Day is always a day of very mixed feelings. For us, 
pride in your achievements, satisfaction in remembering how 
your talents have flowered over the past few years, gratitude for 
all the stimulus and pleasure you have given us in your 
performances (often) and lessons (sometimes), regret that you 
are about to depart, frustration at the thought of things we 
should like to have offered you but for one reason or another 
have failed to do. For you, nostalgia at leaving friends and 
familiar places, apprehension at the thought of what might lie 
ahead, excitement in the prospects of making your own way. But 
overall it is surely a happy day for us all. 

‘It is easy to mock such notions, to poke fun at the pomp and 
ceremony and the ‘End-of-term-Headmaster’s-Report-Prize- Day’ 
syndrome, easy to miss its significance. It /s important that we 
should mark your going in some way, to recognise all your efforts 
in some concrete form, to give some token proof of standards 
achieved and intentions fulfilled, battles fought and won. We 
have no illusions; nor do you. The diploma you will very soon 
receive will in itself open few doors, guarantee no jobs, provide 
no security or career prospects. Its significance depends largely 
on how you think of it, and the attitudes and skills you have 
developed in acquiring it. We have tried to help you find yourself, 
your strengths and your weaknesses, and we have also tried to 
show you how to build on them to achieve your own ambitions. 
You can continue this process now on your own, seeking new 
ways of growing, or you can sit back and live on your acquired 
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intellectual and professional capital. You can accept what fate 
decrees, or you can make your own fate. You can continue into 
your chosen calling, or move right out of it. Either way, if your 
training means anything, it proves to you yourself that you can 
achieve what you set out to achieve, given the necessary 
patience and tenacity and energy and imagination building upon 
your in-born talents. It is this inner self-confidence upon which 
you must now build, sensitive not only to your own needs, but to 
those around you. We have helped you begin the process—the 
rest Is up to you. 

‘At the beginning of the year | set out to meet individually 
every single student and every single professor. It seemed to me 
then, as it does still, that this is the best, perhaps the only, way 
(at least to me) of establishing a rapport and a direct channel of 
communication with you all, the best way to learn what you are 
thinking, the best way to direct the Academy in the directions we 
all want. | have much enjoyed meeting you all, and | have learned 
something useful from every one of you. No comment you made 
is ignored, though it may take time to work out all the ideas you 
have put forward. Cynics said | would never make it. In one sense 
they were right, because | have managed to see only about two- 
thirds of the people | wanted to see. And | apologise if you were 
missed out. But | hope and intend to be more successful at it next 
year, and after that it should be easier to keep track of each intake 
as it arrives. 

‘| mention this now mainly to encourage you to keep in touch 
after you leave. This would be no burden to us: it is what we 
want and need. Always remember that this Academy is your 
Academy, and always will be. Remember, too, that our interest 
and concern do not stop today. If at any time in the future you 
think we might be able to help you, we are only a telephone call 
away. And it is not just a one-way process. We need your 
continuing interest and concern—by maintaining and enhancing 
our reputation by your own standards of work and behaviour, in 
or out of the profession, wherever you happen to find yourselves, 
by sending us talented youngsters you teach or otherwise 
encounter, by keeping us in touch with your movements, by 
telling us where we especially helped or especially failed you, by 
reading, and perhaps writing for, the Magazine, by joining and 
supporting the RAM Club—by any other means in your power. 

‘| should like to congratulate you all on your success in 
graduating. | am particularly pleased that this year for the first 
time we have included Recital Diploma holders and B Mus 
graduands as well as GRSMs in this ceremony. | look forward to 
the day when all leavers will graduate in the accepted sense of 
the word and attend this occasion. A special word of welcome to 
your parents, relatives and friends who have come along today to 
support you and share in your achievements. A word of thanks, 
too, to the professors who have turned out to support you and to 
the performers who have delighted us by their music-making this 
morning. 

‘Thank you, too, to the retiring President and Vice-President of 
the Students’ Union, Debbie Salt and Sue Michael, and those 
members of the Students’ Union Committee who are leaving and 
have striven so hard, very successfully though often against 
considerable odds, to add a touch of colour and gaiety to the 
Academy's social life. | have much appreciated the varied events, 
not least last night's delightful Ball, the meetings we have held 
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together, and the advice and comments we have shared. The 
Student Liaison Committee is a most important element in 
Academy life: we wish Andrew Forbes and his Committee a lively 
and successful year. | look forward to saying a personal farewell 
to all of you over the buffet lunch after the ceremony. 

‘Finally, | repeat, remember—if you remember nothing else of 
what | have said—that this Academy..is your Academy, and 
always will be. As you leave you take with you our heartfelt good 
wishes for a happy and successful career. We salute you as you 
embark on the next exciting stage of your lives. Thank you for all 
you have given us, and God speed to you all.’ 


Sir Arnold Bax, whose centenary was celebrated on 8 November, 
is one of the most eminent composers to have studied at the 
RAM. Yet the centenary celebrations come as Bax is only 
gradually becoming known again after the period of neglect that 
followed his death in 1953. The spirit of the times—the 
Zeitgeist—is sometimes responsible for incredible changes in our 
assessment of some artists’ work, even during their lifetimes. It 
has been difficult in the past, in the field of music in particular, to 
establish a means of assessment when a certain style was out of 
fashion; for if a work was to be heard it required a champion to 
take it up and play it repeatedly before any individual's long-term 
assessment became possible. The example of Berlioz 
demonstrates the point well. It has only been a comparatively 
short time that the gramophone has been available, and with a 
large enough recorded repertoire, to enable any individual, and 
particularly one who was not a trained musician, to challenge 
strong cultural movements and make an assessment for himself 
based upon the actual music. A typical pattern is the composer 
who makes an initial impact, is perhaps regarded as avant-garde 
for a short time, and having found a distinctive personal style 
advances it but little for the rest of his life, and finds that the 
outside world changes without him having realised it: the familiar 
human pattern of youthful revolutionary to mature reactionary. 
But the longer perspective of history may indeed challenge that 
final assessment. 

It was into something of this pattern that Arnold Bax’s career 
fell. He was regarded in some quarters just before and just after 
the Great War, as a modern iconoclast—a critic in 1920 referring 
to a very inoffensive Baxian score as ‘very clever of the ultra- 
modern school’—but by the end of the second world conflict he 
had iost most of his force on the musical scene and found himself 
out of sympathy with the times. During the Great War, however, 
it had been different, for not only had Bax been ‘on fire creatively’ 
as he put it, but for health reasons (he had a heart condition) he 
was a non-combatant, and by the end of the war found himself 
with a large portfolio of major works written at the beginning of 
what would later be regarded as his artistic maturity: so Bax 
could produce new work after new work in a very short space of 
time, and quickly establish himself with a wide audience. 

Bax wrote seven symphonies, but our view of him as a 
symphonist came comparatively late in his career, for only one of 
them was heard in England before 1930, and it was really the first 
performances of the fifth and sixth (in January 1934 and 
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November 1935) that sealed his reputation, although by then the 
third had become a regular if short-lived feature at the Proms. 
While his reputation stayed with him to his death, his works were 
played less and less frequently after the war. To take an extreme 
case, the second Symphony, arguably his greatest work, was only 
played three times in England during his lifetime, and even now, 
although recorded, has only been played eight times anywhere. 
But now, having set the scene, let us consider Bax’s time at the 
RAM and how he forged a career as a composer. Bax himself 
wrote about his birth ‘I was born uninterestingly—except perhaps 
for my mother and myself—at Streatham in the County of Surrey, 
at 8.30 in the morning of 8 November 1883’. ‘Now’, Bax went 
on, ‘I do not propose to be tiresome about my early childhood. 
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Other people’s infancy and the years immediately following can 
only amuse psycho-analysts, and they are often far more 
interested in the subject than is right or proper.” So perhaps we 
should pass over the minutiae of Bax’s childhood. There were 
four Bax children, Arnold being the eldest. His brother Aubrey 
died at the age of ten, but otherwise there was his sister Evelyn— 
now in her nineties—and Clifford who later became a writer and 
playwright. The Bax’s were a well-off family, and from the mid 
1890s lived at Ivy Bank, a large mansion set in extensive 
grounds—some 33 acres—where Haverstock Hill becomes 
Rosslyn Hill in Hampstead. 

He made some juvenile attempts at composition, and a 
notebook containing ‘C/avierstuke [sic] by A E T Bax’ dates from 
1897 and 1898. His achievement may be exemplified by two of 
the pieces in that collection, a Chopinesque Nocturne in B and a 
Hungarian Dance heavily indebted to Schumann. There was also 
an extended symphonic poem after Omar Khayyam, which 
remained in piano score. 

Bax started at the RAM—then still in Tenterden Street—in 
September 1900, where his teacher for composition was 
Frederick Corder, and for piano Tobias Matthay. While Bax’s 
musicality was never in doubt, he found himself in a circle of very 
talented young composers, several of whom already had real 
achievement to their credit, which at this stage Bax did not. Of 
his immediate contemporaries the four most precocious were 
probably York Bowen, Benjamin Dale, Paul Corder—the son of 
their teacher—and Felix Swinstead. Eric Coates arrived two years 
after Bax left, while others of the time still remembered today 
include Montague Phillips and Rebecca Clarke. 

Bax composed voluminously while at the Academy, but only 
slowly developed any individuality. It was at this time that he 
discovered the early poetry of WB Yeats and as a result was 
impelled to visit Ireland, which was to be one of the most 
fundamental and long-lasting influences on him and his music. | 
don't think anyone could quarrel with the statement that through 
his experience of the country of the West of Ireland and 
particularly the village of Glencolumbcille in Donegal, he found 
himself as an artist. Yet to read Bax’s account of his discovery ‘is 
almost to mistake it for a graphic description of a religious 
conversion, so strongly did everything about it grip his 
imagination. He wrote ‘| do not think | saw the men and women 
passing me on the road as real figures of flesh and blood; | 
looked through them back to their archetypes, and even Dublin 
itself seemed peopled by gods and heroic shapes from the dim 
past. To a girl-friend he wrote from Ireland ‘I bury my face in the 
grass and dream fiercely in the dear brown earth’. And in another 
letter from Hampstead he writes to her: ‘Birdeen, is it forgetting 
you are, that Dermid is still living in this glaring land, still talks his 
unutterable rot and still troubles the world with musical 
descriptions of inebriated Irishmen and carnation-coloured 
songs? ... What we desire at the well-springs of our souls is not 
the noonday and the hot sunlight of love, but sleep and dreaming 
and the trembling soundless night—night breathless with love... 
There | have been dreaming, because nature is dreaming and she 
has moved the “Bell-Branch” over me and showered the dream- 
dew into my soul.’ 

He goes on and on in this vein, usually ending with some 
Germanic endearment. The bell-branch of Celtic mythology was 
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a passport to the Otherworld before the appointed hour marked 
by Death, which Derrick Puffett has equated with the use of the 
celesta in Bax’s music. 

So, Bax contracted the virus of Eire and got it very badly. His 
first ‘Irish’ work was a song ‘The Grand Match’ first performed in 
July 1903. In the spring of the following year he composed an 
extended Concert Piece for viola and piano, written under the 
influence of Lionel Tertis and with a cruelly high-lying viola part 
which is not only in the treble clef for much of the time, but on 
ledger lines above the stave in that clef. ‘Throughout the 
composition it'll be observed that a Celtic element predominates’ 
Bax tells us in his programme note for the first performance 
which he and Tertis gave at a Patron’s Fund concert in the 
Aeolian Hall in December 1904. He prints one of his themes in 
his note labelling it an ‘unmistakably Irish theme’. After its first 
performance one critic described the music as ‘the most 
advanced work in the programme ... it breathes a spirit of 
rebellion and riot throughout its fervid pages’. | think that for 
1904 that piece exemplifies a little-recognised truth about the 
young composers who studied at the RAM in the first half of the 
first decade of this century: whatever else you may think of them, 
in their piano writing they were technically far ahead of any of 
their British contemporaries; indeed far ahead of any piano music 
hitherto produced in this country. If the writing gives any clue to 
their techniques, as it surely does, they must all have been fine 
players. 

| have mentioned four of Bax’s student contemporaries, and it 
may set him a little more in context if we briefly discuss them. At 
this time the new music which excited the student composers at 
the RAM was almost all Russian, an influence which perhaps 
was less strongly felt at the RCM. Of these young composers, the 
first was Paul Corder, the son of their composition teacher 
Frederick Corder. Four years Bax’s senior, only Paul Corder’s 
piano music (which was published) has come down to us, as it 
would appear that his orchestral works were destroyed by his 
sister Dolly Corder, who, in her grief at his death during the 
Second World War, consigned the family papers to the flames, 
including her brother's music. Perhaps his best-known work is a 
set of nine piano Preludes, written in 1904 while he was still a 
student, the first of which shows the influence of Tchaikovsky. 

York Bowen was a year younger than Bax. He was the darling 
of the Society papers during their Academy years. Bowen's string 
of prizes and scholarships, coupled with performances of a 
symphony, a piano concerto, and an orchestral tone poem, all 
before he was twenty, and his appearances as a pianist on the 
concert platform ensured him wide publicity. Bowen's piano 
music was once widely played, and his orchestral works are very 
attractive, and possibly at least some may be heard during 1984, 
his centenary year. 

Benjamin Dale, who much later became Warden of the RAM, is 
probably the best known of Bax’s friends, because of two works: 
his large-scale piano Sonata in D minor, which has recently been 
revived, and the Romance from his suite for viola and piano 
which was written for Tertis (whose performance has recently 
appeared on LP). Dale was two years Bax’s junior, yet these two 
scores ensured he had a considerable reputation when Bax was 
just a promising newcomer. In fact Frederick Corder was so taken 
with the Sonata in D minor that he was stimulated to launch, 
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Bax at Ivy Bank, c 1904 


together with Matthay, a co-operative publishing venture over 
the imprint of the ‘Avison Edition’, fired by the example of 
Belyayev in Russia. The Society of British Composers was founded 
with the main task of furthering this activity, and tended to favour 
student composers from the Academy, though Balfour Gardiner 
was on the reading panel and composers such as Norman O'Neill 
and William Hurlstone were among those published. However its 
main objective was to issue this, as Corder saw it, new piano 
music by his pupils, which while being uncommercial was 
artistically worthwhile. Bax’s A Celtic Song Cycle and other early 
songs—all with highly complex piano parts—were also to appear 
in the Avison Edition. 

Felix Swinstead, three years Bax’s senior, is forgotten now as a 
serious Composer—and most people only know the name, if at 
all, as the writer of innumerable piano teaching pieces. However, 
Corder obviously included him as a promising member of this 
talented group of his pupils. His Prelude in D, published in the 
Avison edition in 1906 though written in June 1904, 
demonstrates that he started out sharing the approach of his 
contemporaries mentioned above. 

So, having now set the scene, and established the local 
musical climate, we may return to Bax. He developed very quickly 
once he had discovered the liberating influence of Ireland, 
although later there were other, conflicting, influences on his 
music. The image of the sea is an especially potent one in much 
of his music, and although we might wish to explore the 
Freudian imagery and associations that relate to that element, | 
think this early in his career we should content ourselves by 
noting how its surges are to be found underlying many works. 
Possibly the earliest trace of this aspect of his imagery comes in A 
Celtic Song Cycle, settings of poems by Fiona Macleod. Bax set 
a lot of Macleod’s poetry, including possibly one of his best 
known works, the song ‘The White Peace’, which dates from 
1906. Macleod was, of course, the pseudonym of William Sharp, 
and Bax had a personal connection with the Sharps through 
Matthay, his piano teacher, whose wife was a friend of Mrs 
Sharp. Bax actually knew Sharp, who died in 1905. 

After leaving the Academy in the summer of 1905 Bax spent a 
lot of time exploring Ireland. But in 1906 he went to Germany, 
staying in Dresden at about the time Richard Strauss’s Sa/ome 
was first heard there, and Bax was a regular visitor to the Dresden 
opera house. In January 1907 he returned to Dresden in 
company with Paul Corder, and two other young composers 
joined up with them; one was the song-writer Roland Bocquet, 
who lived in Dresden and remained there right up to the Second 
World War, though what happened to him then is not known. 
The other was the Irish composer Archie Rowan-Hamilton, of 
whose music very little appears to have survived. In his 
autobiography Bax describes how he fled the town on a snowy 
March day with a ‘calm-eyed Scandinavian girl’ and travelling 
south stayed in the forest just inside what is now the 
Czechoslovakian border. 

However, the most significant activity for his musical 
development was an abortive attempt at a symphony, which was 
completed in piano score. The symphony is in four movements, 
of which the third is particularly interesting; although entitled 
Intermezzo it is of substantial proportions and underlined by a 
Straussian ethic appropriate to the place of its composition. In an 
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introductory note to the /ntermezzo Bax wrote: ‘The motif of this 
Intermezzo was suggested by, and to some extent based upon, 
the central idea of Der Tor und der Tod by Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal. The central figure of this author's play, Claudio, is 
the impersonation of the over-civilised and hypersensitive 
modern man, the tragedy of whose destiny is to be traced to the 
super-subtlety and complexity of his emotional life. At the end of 
life he realises that he hasn't really lived in the fullest sense of the 
word. A perverse Demon has haunted him throughout the whole 
course of his earthly existence, preventing him from sounding the 
depths of any of the great spiritual experiences and mingling 
them together in such a manner that joy has become confused 
with sorrow and love with hate and so forth. It is this central 
conception that this /ntermezzo sets forth to illustrate. In the 
scherzo section the Demon of unrest and perversity is 
represented, and in that part of the movement usually occupied 
by the Trio, three motives are introduced symbolising respectively 
(a) Love, (b) Religion (or Philosophy), (c) The Battle of Life. 
Each of these is interrupted and broken to pieces by the theme of 
the Scherzo. In the coda the subject of the programme dies 
returning with a broken sigh to the love of his youth.’ 

Bax continued to write songs—he was eventually to compose 
more than eighty, but between 1909 and 1912 he veered away 
from Celtic-orientated texts and was briefly attracted by German 
or Austrian poets—Ruckert, Meyer, Hartleben and Dehmel. At 
the climax of the first of two Wagnerian Nocturnes that he 
orchestrated for soprano and orchestra in 1911—a setting of 
Dehmel’s Aufb/ick—occur orchestral textures that would not be 
out of place in contemporary orchestral songs by Schreker or 
Zemlinsky. 

1911 was Coronation year, and the festive atmosphere that the 
prospect of the pageantry associated with that event engendered 
extended to the arts. In particular the brilliant new art exemplified 
by the Russian ballet, who opened here in June, appeared at 
exactly the right time. | need not go into the far-reaching 
influence of the Russian ballet, for it is of course very well 
known. But its influence on the young British composers of the 
time is less well appreciated. Certainly Bax was bowled over by 
the Russians, and immediately started work on an extended ballet 
of his own. This was Tamara, in a Prelude and two Acts, and a 
playthrough of the 92-page piano score, which he completed in 
December 1911, takes well over an hour-and-a-half of 
continuous music. Bax had some experience of theatre music, 
and had already made an abortive attempt at writing an opera 
around 1907 and 1908 on the Irish subject of Deirdre, which 
resulted in the orchestral scores /nto the Twilight and Roscatha. 
But Bax did not orchestrate Tamara, and he appeared to have 
little idea how to interest Diaghilev in it. When the Russian Ballet 
returned in 1912 featuring Balakirev’s Thamar Bax more or less 
threw in his hand, though he did rather half-heartedly change the 
title of his score to King Kojata. Subsequently Bax quarried King 
Kojata for music for use in a number of later works including the 
ballet From Dusk till Dawn, the music for J M Barrie's The Truth 
About the Russian Dancers, and first of all for the Four Pieces for 
flute and piano. These were straight arrangements of four 
movements from the ballet, and as they were published it is 
possible for anyone interested to get something of the flavour of 
the ballet music by running them through. 


‘Patience’, or 

‘A Warden’s Work 
is Never Done’ 
(With apologies 

to G & S) 


Noel Cox 
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Immediately before the Great War intervened Bax appeared to 
be standing on the brink of great things, with such scores as 
Spring Fire and Nympholept. But of these works only The Garden 
of Fand has ever become known, and so the centenary 
celebrations are particularly valuable in the case of a composer 
like Bax, whose lavishly scored orchestral works are expensive to 
perform. Certainly during the closing weeks of 1983 the BBC and 
other concert promoting organisations:have scheduled a very 
wide representation of Bax’s music, which should enable all who 
are interested to hear good performances of the music and come 
to their own conclusions. Once the earlier music is known | think 
there are several scores which may gain a foothold in the 
repertoire, while his mature works including the symphonies will 
continue to win new friends. 


[Many friends and colleagues gathered together in the Duke's 
Hall on 11 July to say au revoir to Noel and Jean Cox on Noel's 
retirement as Warden (a position he has filled with great 
distinction and tireless energy since 1973, having previously 
been a member of the professorial staff since 1960, and a 
student—as was Jean—between 1935 and 1939). The 
Bochmann Quartet performed Ravel’s Quartet in F and 
Beethoven's Quartet in C, Op 59/3, Guy Jonson gave an address 
and made a presentation on behalf of all those present, and there 
was a princely buffet supper. Noel’s own contribution is printed 
below.—Ed] 


If you want to be the Warden 

It's a really extraordin- 

-ary man you need to be. 

You must get here in the morning 
Just about when day is dawning 
And remain till after tea. 

You will find that there's a meeting 
To complain about the heating 

Or to plan e-con-omies 

There’s a wealth of fears abundant 
That we'll all be made redundant 
If we don't increase the fees! 


Chorus And everyone will say 
As you walk around each day 
If I've got a grouse or complaint to make 
Which | can’t get heard elsewhere, 
l'Il pop along the corridor and ask those girls 
If that old Warden's there. 


Then with customary deference 
You'll write another reference 
Addressed to Munster Trust, 
To explain in words ecstatic 
How a Student in an attic 

Has to live on just a crust. 

Or you meet a foreign lady 
With credentials slightly shady, 
From a far-flung Eastern clime, 
Who wants to see some lessons 
Or attend orchestral sessions 
But it’s all a waste of time. 
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Chorus And everyone will say 
As you walk along their way 
If he’s going to bring that lady here 
Which will be a frightful bore, 
Why what a very singularly tiresome man 
That Warden is, for sure! 


Then with suitable attrition 

You will hold a big audition 

For the choir's next choral thing. 
Of sopranos there are plenty 
Never less than two and twenty 
And of these just three can sing! 
The contraltos are the rare ones 
And the ‘make you tear your hair’ ones 
But the basses are sublime. 

The tenor, if there is one 

Knows full well that this is his one 
Tho’ he sings all out of time! 


Mr Notarianni 


Alexander Kelly 


Chorus And someone's sure to say 
On the Choral Concert day 
If he’s content with a voice like hers 
Which | think is always flat, 
I'd better tell the Warden that a girl of mine 
Could soon improve on that! 


But in spite of all vexations 

Caused by June examinations 

And a great big list of ‘fails’, 

It's the Warden whom they come to 
And who reads the cards to some who 
‘ve made a rare old mess of ‘scales’. 
But it’s absolutely vital 

For Division Five recital 

To be really on the spot, 

For the Warden and his minions 
Have some pretty strong opinions 
As to who should pass or not. 


Chorus And everyone will cry 
As the Warden passes by 
If he can hear the mistakes they make 
Which I'm sure he really can. 
Why, what a very clever pair of ears he has 
That nasty Warden man! 


Now the chap that we're admiring 
Shortly has to be retiring 

After ten long years of fun. 

He's enjoyed the to and fro-ing 
And he’s sorry to be going 

So goodbye to everyone. 

But the students keep appearing 
With their problems so endearing 
And a Warden they must see— 
So Dr James, the new man, 

Is quite certainly as human 

As the old one used to be. 19 


Chorus And everyone will say 
As he walks his Warden's way 
If this young man loves the RAM 
Then he’s good enough for me. 
Why what a very fortunate and lovely place 
This RAM must be! 


One day when | was sitting thinking about the Nature of Music 
Colleges or The Training of Young Performers | suddenly 
remembered Mr Notarianni. 

Mr Notarianni was a barber: he cut hair with the commitment, 
the temperament and the flair that other Italians bring to making 
ice cream or singing in opera. In between the arias of the different 
stages of cutting my hair he would go off into long rapid 
recitativos on every subject under the sun. There seemed to be 
few clients. 

One day he launched into the subject of my intended career. 
‘So you want to be a musician? You are a fool. Your parents do 
not want you to be a musician? They are right. But you must go 
on and do what is right for you to do. Bea fool! So you will go to 
the Conservatorio. There they will teach you how to play your 
pianoforte, they will teach you harmony, they will teach you 
counterpoint, they will teach you orchestration, they will teach 
you how to write fugues and sonatas and symphonies. But they 
will not teach you how to write Melody, and Melody is the soul 
of music. Bah!’ 

| listened enthralled as Mr Notarianni went on to describe his 
ideal Conservatorio. 

At some point an elderly man with a long, sad, sallow-skinned 
face came into the salon. He was a gloomy figure, dressed in 
black, with spectacles in heavy tortoise-shell frames. “He wants 
to be a musician’, said Mr Notarianni, gesturing generously in my 
direction, open cut-throat razor in hand. The mysterious stranger 
said ‘So’. He thought for a while, then tapping his large bag 
slowly and significantly said ‘| have something in here that will 
interest him one day. My latest Symphony.’ There was nothing 
more to be said. Mr Notarianni brushed me down vehemently. 
Bits of hair flew round the dusty room, illuminated by pale beams 
of spring sunlight. When | left the two of them were deep in 
voluble Italian conversation. 

It was all very heady; | was about thirteen and | had never 
experienced anything like it. | haven't experienced anything like it 
since, either. | never found who the elderly man in black was. 

For some reason | did not see much of Mr Notarianni after that. 
Nobody approved of my Italianate hairstyle. It was ‘newfangled’. 
‘You look like a Tally-Ally’, threatened a big boy who was in the 
same Sunday School class as | was (it was 1942). Perhaps my 
mother, who enjoyed listening to my rapturous accounts of my 
visits to Mr Notarianni felt that his influence was not well-suited 
for a boy who ought to be starting to think about preparing for 
the University and for the sober and industrious life that was to 
follow. (Teaching in a good school, perhaps, or reaching the 
dizzy heights of being a Headmaster, or even, perhaps, of 
occupying a Chair.) 

But Mr Notarianni was an amazing man, with a passion for 
music and extraordinary interest in every aspect of life. My sister, 
who had done her training as a hairdresser in his salon, once told 
me that he had submitted to the City Authorities ingenious plans 
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for-keeping the windy North Bridge free of dust, | do not think he 
had much success with the City Fathers. But this had not 
deterred him from exercising his inventiveness and ingenuity in 
other directions, | vividly remember his blazing eyes. Music to 
him was something one lived. How right he was. 

Years later | found myself as a new student at a Conservatorio. 
It was the Royal Academy of Music. In those days London 
seemed to be far from Edinburgh, not only in distance but also in 
time. | had been sent off with a Bible and a book of poems by 
Robert Burns in my baggage. The Minister of Saint Columba's 
Church in Pont Street had been informed of my impending 
arrival. Everything had been done to ensure that | would preserve 
the stern precepts of my old-fashioned Scottish upbringing. 
Somehow Mr Notarianni had given me a Vision of what a 
Conservatorio ought to be. Alas, the Academy was in no way like 
Mr Notarianni’s Ideal Conservatorio; no-one in the Academy 
was remotely like Mr Notarianni. 

It took me a long time to settle down. 


No other man could have accomplished all that Sir Anthony 
Lewis achieved in his sixty-eight years, not even his friend and 
collaborator Thurston Dart. It would require a team of three or 
four experts quite as diverse as the range of his many-faceted 
activities to begin to do them justice. While | had the pleasure 
and benefit of serving him or following him in certain of his 
Capacities, | am conscious that | know too little about others. 
What follows is partly an obituary and partly, for the period since 
1957 when | first came into contact with him, a memoir. 

Anthony Carey Lewis was born in Bermuda on 2 March 1915. 
He was the son of a man of some distinction, Colonel Leonard 
Carey Lewis, OBE, and of Katherine Barbara Lewis. At the age of 
eight he became a choirboy of St George’s Chapel, Windsor 
Castle. He was educated at Wellington College, near Crowthorne 
in Berkshire, where he first met his life-long friend John Gardner. 
In 1928 he began to study piano and composition at the Royal 
Academy of Music, and in 1930, at the age of only fifteen, he 
performed the first movement of the Schumann piano Concerto 
with the LSO. He was also a good organist and won the Organ 
Scholarship at Peterhouse, Cambridge, in 1932. Few people 
today know of his early prowess on the oboe, but he played 
second to Roger Lord in the orchestra of the Cambridge 
University Musical Society. He was probably the most 
outstanding of Professor EJ Dent’s many gifted pupils, and 
rapidly acquired a firm grounding in musicology to put alongside 
his gifts as a performer and composer. In 1933 he won the John 
Stewart of Rannoch Scholarship in Sacred Music, and in 1934 
Dent procured for him a college grant to enable him to study 
composition in Paris with Nadia Boulanger. He took his BA and 
BMus a year later, and in the latter examination won the William 
Barclay Squire Prize for Musical Palaeography. 

On graduation he did not, as might have been expected, stay 
on at Cambridge to pursue doctoral research with a College 
Fellowship; instead, he joined the BBC. The Corporation in those 
days, though an enlightened institution, was not the gigantic 
patron of music which it later became. It must have taken 
unusual intelligence and foresight for a young man of twenty to 
discern what possibilities the BBC might offer. Lewis went in as 
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an organiser and programme-producer, having no doubt first 
ascertained that he would also be able to conduct (today this 
would be most exceptional). It soon became clear that he 
intended to use the BBC’s resources to extend the public's taste 
in pre-classical music well beyond the familiar repertory, and his 
seniors were shrewd enough to give him his head. The result was 
the still exemplary series The Foundations of Music, in which he 
presented a remarkable number of neglected masterpieces from 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, ranging from 
Schutz and Monteverdi down to Mozart. This was in addition to 
his work in preparing recitals of chamber music. The series 
reached its high point in a portrait of Handel in Rome, which 
allowed people to hear, mostly for the first time, what an 
extraordinary effect Italian culture had had in liberating the 
youthful Handel's imagination (Lewis was then at almost the 
same age as the composer whose works he made so much his 
own). 

War service with the MEF interrupted Lewis’s musical career, 
but not entirely: his composition City Dances, first performed in 
Jerusalem in 1944, reminds us that he played some part (though 
| do not know its full extent) in helping to develop music and to 
foster cultural amenities in the infant days of the Jewish state. 

In 1945 he returned to London and the BBC to help plan the 
musical future of the Third Programme, which first went on the 
air in the following year. The programme's policy was, quite 
simply, to give the very best of our culture in the best possible 
performances; and to explore the unfamiliar. Lewis must have felt 
very much at home with such a brief, and he soon became the 
producer responsible for the over-all planning and general 
direction of Third Programme music. The excellence and 
imaginative presentation of the new network soon became 
world-famous, not least for its music, and similar radio services 
were rapidly established in Italy and France. Such results are not, 
however, achieved without a great deal of administrative desk- 
work; and it is perhaps not surprising, once the musical policy 
was firmly established, that so active and multifarious a musician 
as Lewis should have looked elsewhere for a base. 

He found it in Birmingham, where he became Peyton and 
Barber Professor of Music in 1947, at the remarkably early age of 
thirty-two. This Chair had been founded in 1904 by a Midlands 
businessman (on condition that Elgar became its first 
incumbent), and was later re-endowed by another, who also 
gave to the University of Birmingham his collection of paintings 
and statuary with funds to build the Barber Institute of Fine 
Arts and Music, to extend the collection by further purchases, 
and to mount in the Institute’s delightful small auditorium a series 
of concerts of international calibre; there was also a bequest to 
buy generous quantities of music for performance. The Professor 
of Music, besides heading what was then a fairly small University 
department, was required to give weekly lectures open to the 
whole University population: Lewis’s ranged widely over the 
whole history of music, non-Western as well as Western, and his 
meticulously prepared talks, continued over twenty-one years, 
offered a genial, authoritative and elegant welcome to serious 
and systematic historical appreciation for many generations of 
Birmingham students. 

The specialist music students, of course, fared even better, and 
Lewis's department soon became one of the very finest in the 
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country, expanding (at a sensible rate) to become also one of the 
largest. When | first joined it as a very junior assistant lecturer in 
1957, the Arts Faculty was still in process of moving out from the 
city centre to the new campus at Edgbaston, so that our teaching 
was conducted in old wooden huts bordering the Bristol Road; 
but Tony (as my formidable boss rapidly became and will now 
remain) had it all under control, and before long we moved into 
handsome new premises on the hill, with a fine new building for 
the music library attached to the Barber Institute. Tony was 
always a builder, and as an old hand probably suffered less than 
others from the noise, dust and disruptions created by the new 
building at the Academy later on in his career. 

Tony's knowledge of the international musical scene, and his 
personal acquaintance with many leading performers, saw to it 
that the repertory of the Barber evening concerts might have 
been envied by any Londoner. It ranged adventurously from 
Renaissance to avant-garde, mixing established artists with 
promising youngsters. Once or twice a year the Philomusica of 
London would come, then in its high tide of glory under 
Thurston Dart’s direction, and Tony would conduct a small-scale, 
varnish-stripping performance of some baroque masterpiece that 
never seemed the same again: | vividly remember singing in the 
chorus of fifteen who with me were experiencing for the first time 
a performance of Bach’s B minor Mass as the composer must 
have imagined it. Handel's Esther was another such high point. 

The major professional experiences of that time—the late 
1950s and 1960s—were however the performances of pre- 
classical opera that we mounted on the tiny stage of the Institute. 
| had had some experience of opera-production (though not in 
the early repertory), and Tony encouraged me to translate the 
operas into English and try and revive, so far as our small funds 
allowed, the stage techniques and décors appropriate for Handel, 
Rameau and their contemporaries. Many artists who have since 
become famous took part in these productions, returning year 
after year in spite of the low budget and the corresponding speed 
with which everything had to be done; some became firm friends 
of Tony’s. It was an extraordinary privilege for everyone in the 
music department—for all were involved one way or another, 
were it only to carry a spear—to work so closely with singers of 
the calibre of Dame Janet Baker, Heather Harper, Patricia Clark, 
Pauline Tinsley, Helen Watts, Maureen Lehane, Alexander 
Young, Kenneth Bowen, Gerald English, Robert Tear, Donald 
McIntyre, Don Garrard and John Shirley- Quirk. 

The amateur musical life of the university was no less 
interesting, though standards of execution were occasionally 
harder to maintain in view of the fearlessness of the repertory that 
Tony steered us through. It might be anything from the 
Monteverdi Vespers or Schttz’s Vater Unser through Mozart's 
Litaniae Lauretanae (a favourite of Tony's) or a little-known 
Dvorak tone-poem to Midland premiéres of Frank Martin, Bartok 
(Cantata profana), Britten or, above all, Stravinsky (Les Noces, 
Persephone, The Symphony of Psalms). Tony also saw to it that 
our ‘house’ composer, Peter Wishart, then a fellow-lecturer, 
received generous opportunities for performances of his 
compositions, in both the professional and amateur concerts. 
Both of Wishart’s masterly one-act operas, Two in the Bush and 
The Captive, were first performed at the Barber Institute, and 
Tony's voice on the CBSO board must have played its part in the 
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Feeny Trust commission for Wishart’s superb Concerto for 
Orchestra. Yet Tony, to the best of my knowledge, never used his 
position to promote his own compositions, which | therefore 
know very little about. He seems to have stopped composing 
around 1960, following his choral suite A Tribute of Praise 
(1951), the horn Concerto for Dennis Brain (1956) and the 
orchestral canzona Homage to Purcell (CBSO, 1959). | have 
sometimes wondered whether it was simply pressure of business 
and discouragement over avant-garde developments that 
stopped him, or whether his evident admiration for Wishart’s gifts 
(which he held in the teeth of the unjust vagaries of fashionable 
opinion, be it said) had anything to do with it. 

Pressure of business there certainly was. Tony had started his 
editing and recording career for that remarkable lady Louise Dyer 
of L’Oiseau-Lyre as early as 1936, but it continued apace 
alongside all his other work. Having worked hard to prepare 
practical editions of a stream of pre-classical masterpieces for the 
BBC, and to secure performances remarkable in their time for 
their authenticity, he wished not only to make them more 
permanently available as disc recordings, but above all to publish 
them in decent and usable editions for others to perform and 
study. His record of Purcell’s ode Come, ye sons of art became 
almost as well known as a pop number. He made the first English 
recording of Monteverdi's Vespers and the first recording of a 
major work by Lully, the Miserere. He was the first to record 
Handel and Rameau operas entire (Sosarme, Hippolyte et Aricie) 
and also Purcell’s semi-operas (The Fairy Queen and King Arthur). 
Dame Joan Sutherland made her recording début singing 
Alcina’s ‘Tornami a vagheggiar’ in his Music of Handel (with 
William Herbert singing ‘Tune your harps’ from Esther in 
wonderfully golden voice). Tony's preferred sopranos at first 
were however Margaret Ritchie (with Bruce Boyce in Handel's 
Apollo e Dafne), and Jennifer Vyvyan (in Semele) incomparable 
stylists both, thanks to his guidance. Dame Janet Baker has 
spoken movingly on several public occasions of her debt to Tony, 
most recently at the RAM Club Dinner honouring his retirement; 
her first major rôle in a recording, given to a singer then 
comparatively little known (on the international scale), and 
appearing in a work she had not then performed on stage, was as 
Purcell’s Dido under Tony's direction. 

Preparing neglected music for publication was, as | have said, 
equally important for Tony. Most of his musicological studies 
were directed towards this end, and several of his published 
pieces took the form of learned articles modestly but shrewdly 
setting out the problems encountered in establishing an authentic 
text for works such as The Fairy Queen or Semele. The editions 
themselves range from Johnson's two little songs for 
Shakespeare's The Tempest through a great deal of Restoration 
music, notably several volumes of sacred music by Blow and 
Purcell, to Handel's /meneo and Semele (with Sir Charles 
Mackerras) and Arne’s Libera me. 

Besides editing all this music himself, he was determined to 
secure the funds and make the opportunities for others to do 
likewise. He served as Honorary Secretary of the Purcell Society's 
collected edition from 1950 until 1976, when he became 
Chairman. Also around 1950, he conceived the idea of a 
representative collection of our national heritage of music, 
obtained funds to prime the pump, and in the following year 
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became life-long Chairman and General Editor of Musica 
Britannica. The series has prospered under his guidance for 
thirty-two years and now numbers almost fifty volumes ranging 
from Dunstable to Parry and Stanford, all of which are still in 
print and kept up-to-date by revision as new discoveries demand. 
The success of the venture and its international list of subscribers 
is such that no further injection of funds proved necessary in 
order to secure the continuance of the series since the initial 
investment: a new volume, of which there are two each year, 
pays for itself by subscription income alone. The surplus is 
invested in revisions, reprints and—important to Tony—lower- 
priced offprints of selected pieces. Always concerned to get this 
musical treasure into live performance, he wrote a letter only a 
day or two before his death to suggest the setting-up of an 
annual prize competition for student performers using the 
repertory of Musica Britannica. As if these two monumental 
series of editions were not enough, he also found time to serve in 
an advisory capacity on the editorial board of that other valuable 
series, Early English Church Music. His building activities, as you 
see, were by no means confined to bricks and mortar. 

It was during Tony’s Birmingham period that the bulk of his 
other service on important national bodies shaping our musical 
patronage and policy fell or began. He was Chairman of the 
Musical Advisory Panel of the Arts Council of Great Britain 
during the important years 1954-65: an unusually long stint. 
From 1967 to 1973 he served on the similar panel for the British 
Council, which assists our artists performing abroad. From 1963 
to 1969 he served with characteristic energy and charm as 
President of the Royal Musical Association, our learned society 
for music, which had valued and continued to value his advice as 
a Council member long before and long after these dates. He was a 
most able committee man and chairman, combining a good eye 
for detail, a wise sense of people's personalities and a masterly 
grip of essentials in the direction of policy with a judge's ability 
to sum up complex issues with great clarity for an agreed 
minuting. He knew when to be quick and, equally important, 
when to let a pair of awkward customers wrangle the other 
members into boredom and themselves into exhaustion, so as to 
obtain a harmonious resolution of differences. | often saw him 
very tired, particularly towards the end of his life, but never ill- 
prepared or inefficient. Very few musicians have the patience for 
arduous committee-work, and | don’t think that Tony actually 
enjoyed it; but he knew that he could do it well, and that few 
others could or would, and that if he too shirked it the job would 
probably be bungled. 

This involved a great sacrifice of time and energy, but | never 
felt that he resented the claims made on him. It must have played 
its part in silencing him as a composer, but | don't feel he would 
ever have said, with Mahler’s exasperation, ‘Ich habe Papier 
gelebt’. He knew that what he was doing was worth the cost. 
The only challenge that | ever knew him refuse was the Chair of 
Music at Cambridge. He went to see them, but was appalled at 
the difficulty of organising musical policy in an intercollegiate 
federation where a Faculty exists mainly as a pie-crust: ‘There 
was nowhere to hang my hat’, he later told me, the last three 
words strongly stressed as ritenuto minims. That broad and 
imposing brow of his, of course, was adorned by a 
correspondingly large and uncompromising hat. 
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But Cambridge's loss was the Royal Academy's gain, and 
Tony’s life moved into its happiest, though alas final phase. After 
reading Tony's retirement tributes in the Summer issue of this 
Magazine, | would not presume to go into great detail in telling 
its readers what they know perfectly well and more directly than | 
can, namely that he was a great Principal. That his fourteen-year 
term of office was a rewarding and successful experience for him 
| could well judge from his demeanour and from his pride in the 
institution, in its performances and in the students who passed 
through it. | knew it too from Lesley, an old friend of ours from 
Birmingham days, who had become his perfect wife and 
invaluable support in 1959: he married late and supremely well. | 
knew it more objectively from the performances | attended at the 
RAM, some of the best of them conducted by Tony himself, and 
from colleagues teaching the B Mus course. 

Tony brought with him from Birmingham a great shrewdness 
in selecting the right teachers and a willingness to trust them 
once they had proved themselves. He had excellent help at the 
Academy, but | feel pretty certain that the essential reforms he 
effected, for instance in the improvement of communication and 
consultation between the administrators, the teaching staff and 
the students, stemmed mainly from him. He achieved this both 
formally and informally. His informal success was at first a 
surprise. Despite his large, expansive and genial public persona 
and his genuine and unselfish interest in the well-being of others, 
there was a very shy and retiring element in him, which however 
he seemed to me gradually to lose at the Academy. Contacts 
which are hard to establish in the predominantly academic and 
intellectual world of a university are impossible to avoid in the 
free flow of feeling so essential to interpretation and in the frank 
and open exchange of intimate thought and emotion that 
characterise the education of young professional musicians. And 
Tony, of course, responded. 

On the more formal side, the RAM suddenly found itself with a 
Principal's Consultative Committee, an effective Staff 
Association, a Student Liaison Committee and, most important of 
all, | dare say, a Tutorial system. There was to be no let-up in the 
stream of ideas. The lack of collegiate living was remedied in 
various ways, most importantly by the acquisition of two hostels: 
Tony was very proud of these. He had long been appalled at the 
low piece-work rates and insecurity of tenure offered to teachers 
in most British conservatoires, and threw himself with a will 
behind the reform which has now doubled and tripled teachers’ 
incomes and placed them on a par with other teachers in 
institutions of higher education. Enlisting Lord Goodman's help 
and that of a powerful committee, he appealed for development 
funds and raised nearly a million pounds to improve the 
Academy's facilities. The building is now transformed from my 
own first memories of it; the most prominent symbol of all Tony's 
efforts on behalf of his staff and students was the proud opening 
of the Sir Jack Lyons Theatre on Wednesday 26 October 1977: 
that had taken him just nine years to achieve. 

There are many mysteries that | have read about in these pages 
that | know little of, but it is at least obvious that Westmorland 
Concerts and Fellowships have been welcome innovations. The 
syllabus of studies has been greatly improved, and serious 
attention given to matters which a short-sighted young musician, 
only too well aware that successful entry to the profession 
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depends upon technical facility in a fairly small repertory, can too 
easily neglect. Tony’s thoughts on the performer's need for 
certain basic elements of historical and theoretical study are on 
record in a well-argued paper for the ISME conference of 1974: 
‘Student performers and musicologists: partners or strangers?’. It 
deserves to be better known. In stressing the importance of 
historical evidence as an aid to understanding performance styles, 
I'm sure that Tony would equally have stressed the vast areas of 
uncertainty, the dangers of dogmatism, and the rapidity with 
which fashions change even among the adherents of 
Authenticity. He was never happy with extremists, and tempered 
his own valuable moves towards more appropriate performance- 
styles in early music with the wise pragmatism of his own 
musical instincts—which is what any convinced and convincing 
musician must do. Perhaps his most immediately successful 
improvements of the teaching syllabus, so far as an outsider can 
judge, have been the growth of repertory studies and, above all, 
the encouragement of ensemble classes. When | was with the 
BBC at the time Tony joined the Academy, the cry amongst the 
chamber music producers—Tony’s own specialism as a young 
man—was ‘Where are the new young string quartets?’ Now we 
know: they are coming from the RAM. 

Tony’s outside activities naturally suffered a slight check during 
his Principalship, but he managed to keep most of them on. His 
work for the Countess of Munster Trust was something he 
attached particular importance to. He served as a Governor of his 
old school, Wellington College, and joined the Board of the 
English National Opera for the years 1974-8, during which his 
edition of Semele was performed at the London Coliseum. In 
1975 the volume of the New Oxford History of Music that he 
edited with Dr Nigel Fortune finally appeared; its long delay was 
not of his making, though it cost him endless trouble to bring it 
up to date since certain contributors had died in the long interim. 
It is the fifth volume, Opera and Church Music, 1630-1750, and 
deals with a period and two subjects within it that were 
peculiarly near to his musical heart: though new discoveries are 
being made almost weekly in these still little-known areas of 
historical study, the volume remains one of the more valuable 
surveys in the series, and has been elegantly and impeccably 
edited. Tony himself wrote the long 64-page chapter on English 
church music. 

Long before he left the RAM, honorary degrees and diplomas 
and Civil List Honours, unusually well-deserved, had of course 
been showered upon him, including a CBE in 1967 and a 
knighthood in 1972; to letters congratulating him on these 
distinctions he would modestly reply that he liked to think that he 
shared them with all those he had had the pleasure of working 
with. 

He had much to look forward to, much still to do, when he 
retired. He was to have conducted his own edition of Radamisto, 
one of Handel's very greatest operas, for the BBC, with his 
‘faithful lass’, as he called her, Dame Janet, in the rôle of 
Polissena. He was to have edited a symphony by Cipriani Potter, 
a notable predecessor as Principal of the RAM, for Musica 
Britannica. He was chairing the Tercentenary Committee for 
1985's European Music Year: a celebration of Bach, Domenico 
Scarlatti and Tony’s beloved Handel which would have 
coincided with his own seventieth year (he had earlier, in 1959, 
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helped to organise the very successful. centenary Festival for 
Purcell’s birth and Handel's death). 

He was building yet again, this time a library for his own books 
and music, now at last to be gathered together in one room after 
a lifetime during which they were always divided between two 
homes. More than anything else, | suspect, he was intending to 
garden. Apart from travelling and touring (an activity much 
extended after he married Lesley, for he did not himself drive), 
gardening was the only hobby that | ever heard him speak of. In 
Birmingham once, | ventured to admire his sweet peas, which 
were indeed magnificent, and he regaled me with a fifteen- 
minute account, in rich and loving detail like a recipe from 
Escoffier, of their nature and needs and what one must do by way 
of trenching, manuring—but not too much watering—in order to 
provide exactly the right environment and nurture for plentiful 
blossoming. That struck me at the time, and still remains in my 
mind today, as the perfect image for what this kind, gentle, 
retiring, painstaking and greatly gifted man spent his life in doing 
for British music and musicians. 


| had heard quite a lot about Anthony Lewis before he ever came 
to be Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, mainly from my 
brother who was up at Cambridge at the same time, and who 
played in concerts conducted by AL. He was regarded then as a 
very bright star on the horizon, and he continued to shine brightly 
throughout his illustrious career. 

Although my contact with him before 1973 (when | was 
appointed Warden) was necessarily limited, | felt immediately 
that he was a very kindly man whose friendship was to be much 
valued, even though his outward manner seemed to be shy and 
reserved. After 1973 when | met him daily for ten years, | came to 
realise that in fact he was a man with a tremendous sense of 
humour and fun, which showed itself particularly in his home 
surroundings, and during some hilarious golf matches against the 
RCM. Although he did not himself play golf, he was an ardent 
supporter of his wife, Lesley, and never failed to walk round the 
course pulling her trolley, however inclement the weather. 

His love for the students of the Academy was intense, and he 
became personally involved with the unfolding careers of many 
of them, never more so than when he was trying to find ways and 
means of providing money for future studies. He put forth 
tremendous efforts to find new sources of funds, and his great 
interest in the Westmorland Concerts, which he founded for the 
express purpose of launching distinguished students on the 
South Bank, was continued long after he retired. In fact the last 
time | saw him was in the foyer of the Purcell Room just a few 
days before his sudden and tragic death. He was in high spirits, 
and as eager as ever to see how the series of concerts was 
progressing. 

It was so sad that he was not able to do all the things he had 
planned to do in retirement, and which | am sure he had 
deliberately put to one side during his years as Principal, realising 
that nothing less than 101 per cent commitment to the Academy 
would enable him to carry through the schemes on which he had 
set his heart, the extension of the premises, the provision of 
hostels for students, and the establishment of proper salary scales 
and pensions for professors, administrative and office staff. 
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His untimely death has taken from us a distinguished musician, 
and a gentleman in the truest sense of the word. He will be sorely 
missed in the world of music. From a more personal point of view 
| mourn the loss of a friend and colleague under whose wise and 
kindly direction | was proud to serve. 


It is thirty years since | came to know Renata. She had been 
appointed principal harpist of the Philharmonia Orchestra by 
Walter Legge in succession to John Cockerill, and | was 
occasionally called in to play second harp under Cantelli, von 
Karajan, Klemperer and their contemporaries. She played the harp 
with great authority and fluency, and she was sympathetic to a 
youthful and somewhat inexperienced colleague. 

Her mother played and taught the harp in Russia, yet Renata 
came to study the harp rather late—not until she was seventeen 
years of age. She left Russia to study in Paris under Marcel 
Tournier, and in 1939, while trying to return home to her mother 
in Riga, Latvia, what with the Germans invading Poland from the 
west, and the Russians from the east, she found herself stranded 
in Konigsberg (now Kaliningrad), unable to continue further. 
Resourcefully, she called at the local radio station and asked if 
they needed the services of a professional harpist; they replied: 
‘Yes’, for their harpist had been called up into the army. Thus she 
stayed uneasily for a year in the Radio Orchestra of Königsberg, 
but with a little intrigue and the aid of a sympathetic conductor, 
Renata moved to the Opera House in Graz in southern Austria. 
After some harrassment from the occupying Russians at the end 
of the war, she decided to come to England; her first full-time 
post was with the BBC Theatre Orchestra under Stanford 
Robinson. From there she moved to the Philharmonia, and some 
fifteen years later to the London Symphony Orchestra. 

During the last ten years she taught the harp at the RAM and at 
the RCM; she was a conscientious, generous and utterly devoted 
teacher, and her warmth and radiance, despite many years of ill- 
health, shone out at all times. She revealed fine taste and 
intelligent discrimination in her enjoyment of art, music and good 
food, as well as in her delicate poise and charm. In all her work 
she displayed a rare thoroughness and a sense of dedication. 


Arnold van Wyk entered the RAM in September 1938 as the first 
holder of the Performing Right Society Scholarship for South 
African composers, which had, indeed, been founded specially to 
enable him to do so. He worked with Theodore Holland for 
composition and Harold Craxton for piano, and before long was 
making his mark with astonishingly mature works such as the 
Five Elegies for string quartet and his first Symphony, which was 
conducted by Sir Henry Wood not only at a students’ concert but 
also for the BBC. 

Soon after the outbreak of war, and while still at the Academy, 
Arnold joined the newly-formed Afrikaans Section of the BBC, 
where he worked for the next five years as news-reader, 
translator, announcer, and deviser of programmes. It was through 
this job that he and | got to know one another. For | was Myra 
Hess's assistant in running the daily concerts of chamber music 
at the National Gallery; and the head of music in the Afrikaans 
Section, Etienne Amyot, knew Myra. One day he wrote to her 
that he had ‘a very interesting young composer’ on his staff; she 
asked to see some of his work; and as a result, the Five Elegies 
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had their first public performance’at one of the Gallery Concerts. 


Thus began our very close friendship, which was carried on after 
his return to South Africa in 1946 through letters and many 
exchange visits. 

Following a period of free-lance work, Arnold held the post of 
Lecturer in Music at the University of Cape Town from 1949 to 
1960, and at the University of Stellenbosch from 1961 until his 
retirement in 1978. He was frequently heard as a pianist, both 
alone and in piano duets with Christi Feros. There is no doubt, 
however, that by far his most important work was as a composer. 
Shortly after he died a mutual friend wrote, ‘South Africa has lost 
what we all consider the greatest musical talent the country has 
ever produced’. He composed for every medium except the 
stage—and even there his four-movement Primavera was turned 
into a highly successful ballet. This was a work of which he was 
particularly fond, perhaps because it showed the reverse side of 
the coin from his abrasive but equally fine second Symphony. 
The most outstanding chamber works are the first string 
Quartet—alas there was never to be a second—and the 
monumental Night-Music for piano, written in memory of Noel 
Mewton-Wood. In his later years he became increasingly 
absorbed in unaccompanied choral music; and it is fitting that the 
last major work he completed was the masterly Missa in illo 
tempore for unaccompanied double chorus and boys’ voices. It 
was conceived during the dark days of the war, but not 
completed until 1979 in answer to a commission for a work to be 
performed during the tercentenary celebrations of the Town of 
Stellenbosch, where he himself had lived since 1960. 

Arnold was made FRAM in 1952, and Honorary Doctor of 
Music by the University of Cape Town in 1972 and of the 
University of Stellenbosch in 1981. 


Lewis Foreman: Bax. A composer and his times (Scolar Press, 
£27.50) 

Felix Aprahamian claims, in his foreword to this biography, that 
the half-century after 1900 was a Golden Age in English music; 
and the part played by Arnold Bax in this achievement was an 
important one. An authoritative account of his work was 
therefore needed, and Lewis Foreman has now provided it, in a 
book that will be indispensable to all students who want to 
understand what was going on in that wonderfully active period, 
and what Arnold Bax contributed to it. The outcome of a long 
preoccupation with this composer and his music, the biography 
presents a detailed account of Bax’s life, of his upbringing and 
formative years, his mature activity, and his total impact in music 
and other fields. It is well illustrated with photographs and music 
quotations, and provides excellent catalogues and a bibliography. 
The music is fully discussed, with comments that are perceptive 
and not uncritical. The approach of the author is a clear-sighted 
one, and his obvious integrity has induced many of Bax’s 
associates to co-operate, in some cases allowing access to 
correspondence so intimate that most of us would have hesitated 
to release it. 

It cannot be said that the story, on the whole, is a happy one, 
although it records some great successes. At the start everything 
seemed set fair: but there was a wicked fairy at that christening, 
as well as some good ones. Bax was brilliantly gifted, brought up 
in favourable conditions, well-taught, hard-working, financially 
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secure, and basically healthy, although his devoted mother found 
ways to get him exempted on medical grounds from service in 
the 1914 war, after what Arnold described as ‘insolence in full 
riotous bloom from the President of the medical board’. Perhaps 
his later life would have been different if he had not been 
financially independent, and exempt from a military service in 
which most of his contemporaries were engaged and many died. 

Successes came to him early: in later years there were moments 
of real triumph and exaltation: there were also occasions of 
failure and rejection. The impression, as one puts the book down, 
is one of an only partial fulfilment and of incompleteness—a feeling 
that | suppose most artists experience. There is regret too for so 
much suffering inflicted, accepted, even at times, it seems, 
sought for. The author clearly has his own insights, but denies 
himself the luxury of amateur psycho-analysis, while putting 
before his readers much material for an understanding. After all, 
however, the case seems to be one not for the musicologist or the 
historian but for the supreme novelist. Stendhal, or Turgenev, or 
Thomas Mann, or Proust could have done something with 
Arnold Bax. 

This is very much an RAM book, and the opening chapters 
remind us that the Academy, in the years before 1914, was 
a very lively place, housing abundance of talent and creative 
energy: B J Dale, York Bowen, Harry Farjeon, Myra Hess, Peggy 
Cochrane, Harriet Cohen, Leo Livens, Philip Lévi, thought by 
many good judges to be the finest pianist of his generation; and 
Henry Wood, playing their compositions, and engaging them, as 
they matured, for the Proms. 

A galaxy of stars! | saw them only from a distance, a dazzled 
Chapel Royal choirboy, smuggled into their parties as a young 
friend of Willie Manson's, a favourite pupil of Farjeon’s, and 
destined for death on the Somme in 1916. How brilliant they 
were! And full of that unclouded optimism that was never felt 
again after 1914. Arnold was a prince among these peers, with 
exciting compositions already performed, the finest extemporiser 
and score-reader of all, a dashing pianist, a lively and amusing 
companion—and behind all that, a romantic dreamer always 
looking for something out of this world, for a life of enchanted 
glamour and ecstasy, something magical and unattainable. As he 
moved, with the years, into frustrations and compromises of real 
life this desire for escape became more and more overpowering. 
It is what his music is always about. 

As you listen to Bax’s early work you can discern the sources 
from which it came, but these were assimilated at an early stage 
into a personal style that did not greatly change yet was always 
impressionable. The sources were the same as produced Ben 
Dale, York Bowen, Bantock, Ireland, and to some extent Delius: 
but the results were very different. And for all these composers 
the effects of the war were drastic. Some, like Stravinsky, Bartok 
and Vaughan Williams, virtually re-made themselves to fit the 
new world that emerged after 1918. Others, like Balfour Gardiner, 
could find no place in the now fashionable austerity, and 
withdrew altogether. | remember finding Balfour one evening at 
work on his old diaries: ‘When | see, Tom’, he said, ‘what | 
suffered for the sake of music, | thank God that | have no more to 
do with it’. But he came back to it before the end of his life. A 
few, like Cyril Scott and Bantock, remained constant to old ideals 
and paid the penalty. Bax was one of these, and in spite of many 
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fine performances and the unfailing admiration of Henry Wood, 
Vaughan Williams, and many others, he had to face misunder- 
standing and adverse comment from some younger critics. In a 
moment of depression he came face to face with the bitter truth. 
‘My life has been so fevered that | don't know how | have ever 
got any work done. And | can't grow up.’ This in 1937, when he 
was fifty-four and had to his credit six symphonies, some fine 
chamber music, many smaller pieces that were widely played, 
and Mater Ora Filium, one of the masterpieces of that generation, 
a piece in which the limitations of the choral medium imposed on 
Bax’s normally opulent textures a valuable discipline. 

We have to take into account, besides this large output of 
music, the poetry, plays and prose-writings written under the 
name Dermot O'Byrne, and produced in the intensity of Bax’s 
lrish commitment—an aspect, probably, of his life-long desire to 
escape from real life into the enchantments (a favourite word of 
his) of some imagined ‘glamour and ecstasy’'—to escape, 
perhaps, from himself. No doubt this is a longing that we all feel 
at times but are too timorous to encourage: we ‘linger shivering 
on the brink and fear to launch away’. Bax had no such 
hesitations. But it was a diversion that caused anxiety to friends 
and was ridiculed by critics. ‘Bax is a clever brat’, wrote E J Dent, 
in a comment that throws more light on Dent than it does on 
Bax, ‘but what has a born Cockney to do with Celtic Twilights? 
He takes himself too seriously and has no education. That the 
composer himself had misgivings is suggested in a letter written 
to Heseltine in 1914. But it would be wrong to compare the 
Bax—O’Byrne situation with the Warlock—Heseltine one. O'Byrne 
was Bax himself writing under another name. Warlock and 
Heseltine were two different persons. Nothing in O’Byrne’s 
writings, so far as | can see, contradicts the main purposes of 
Bax’s music, in which the man is so fully revealed. Much of 
Warlock, especially in later years, was intolerable to those who 
had been fond of Philip Heseltine. 

Lewis Foreman has sub-titled his book ‘a composer and his 
times’, and his survey is wide enough to include a number of the 
friends and lovers who played an important part in Bax’s life. 
Many fine artists worked with and for him. Myra Hess and Harriet 
Cohen produced many of his piano pieces; Harty, Goossens, 
Cameron and most of all the ever-staunch Henry Wood 
presented his orchestral music; Aloys Fleischmann put forward 
his music in lreland. Always behind him was the faithful Balfour 
Gardiner; and it is one of the welcome by-products of the 
attention now being given to the composers of this generation 
that Gardiner’s influence is being more generally understood. 
Quite apart from his own music, still under-rated, his contribution 
was a valuable one. He turns up again and again, like Liszt, 
foremost in any plan to help his colleagues, loyal and generous, 
always ready to spend on his friends his resources, his talents, 
and his time. He was a true friend to Arnold, and a better friend 
than some of the Eynsham companions who enjoyed Bax’s 
company. 

It was with Gardiner, at an Oxford performance of Paddy 
Hadley’s The trees so high, that | saw Arnold for the last time. As 
always he was full of praise for the work of a younger man; but it 
was a very different Bax from the lively friend of our earlier 
meetings, and we could feel little hope of a renewal. | was glad to 
remind him, and he was glad to recall, that he had once, on one 
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of those old Norfolk cricket tours, taken thirty-eight wickets for 
279 runs. Life, after all, had not always been lived in a Celtic 
Twilight on Faery Hills. 


The New Oxford History of Music. Vol VIII: The Age of 
Beethoven 1790-1830. Edited by Gerald Abraham (OUP, 
£22.50) 

It is the title that first catches the eye. No other volume in the 
NOHM series so deifies a composer, just as the original series 
gave a comparable title to only one volume—'The Age of Bach 
and Handel’. Present knowledge, concerns, and criteria would 
stay our hands from thus personifying that period. Beside Fuller- 
Maitland’s confident assertions of 1902 Gerald Abraham's 
Introduction is distinctly uneasy with the epithet. ‘The Age of 
Beethoven’ was announced in advance over twenty years ago; 
one wonders whether it would be chosen were the series being 
planned now. 

The volume incorporates two chapters specifically on 
Beethoven. It opens with chapters on general musical conditions 
and on French opera, followed by a group on instrumental music: 
separate chapters on the orchestral and chamber music of 
Beethoven and of his contemporaries, with studies of the 
concerto and of piano music interspersed. The final section is 
devoted to vocal music—lItalian and German opera, and opera in 
other countries; a sectional chapter on solo song in Germany and 
Italy, the Slav lands, France, and England; and a chapter on 
choral music. The familiar type of bibliography concludes the 
book. 

Previous NOHM volumes have attracted criticism on the 
grounds of variable quality of contributions—a hazard in any 
symposium—and internal proportions. This volume is no 
exception. It begins most promisingly. Alec Hyatt King’s valuable 
chapter introduces various facets of contemporary musical life, 
each inviting further investigation by the reader, and a good 
antidote to a circumscribed outlook. Next comes the first of 
Winton Dean’s three chapters (on French, Italian, and German 
opera). In all he contributes more than a third of the entire book, 
not least benefiting its consistency. As ever, the prose is 
inimitably impressive: quick-paced, precise, enlivened by a 
mordant wit ready to pounce on the ludicrous or sloppy. The 
following (concerning Meyerbeer’s Italian opera Margherita 
d'Anjou of 1820—‘an aberrant specimen of the semiseria class 
with historical characters jostling buffoons’) is one of many 
instances (p 427): 

Richard Duke of Gloucester, an English outlaw 

(Norcester by name) disguised as a Scottish chieftain 

... has already saved the plot from reaching a premature 

end in the finale of Act Il by quixotically joining the 

beaten side when his own has conquered and avenged 

his wrongs. 
—by no means the only confusing lesson in British history 
disseminated to Italian audiences, as Dean makes clear. Part of 
the strength of his chapters derives from his projection of operatic 
developments against a background of social and political events 
and within an artistic continuum. One would expect particularly 
the former in an account of French opera during this period, but 
Dean is equally good at summarising the factors that hindered 
the establishing of German serious opera. In the case of Italian 
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opera there is less scope for welding opera into a changing social 
fabric. Without this compensating interest the treatment is more 
sparsely linear, and the author's coolness towards the early 
repertory more noticeable; yet, as he later illustrates, it was these 
historical ‘hyphens’ (p 378) who supplied the basis of Rossini's 
style. Nevertheless, at the core of Dean’s writing lies an 
experience of opera that generates astute assessments, 
economically and vividly expressed, that go straight to the heart 
of the matter. His view of major figures—Cherubini, Rossini, or 
Weber, for instance—is always balanced; weaknesses are 
exposed and abilities extolled with consistent integrity. The 
discussion of Fidelio is a case in point, though one must note 
that it is a précis of Dean’s study in The Beethoven Companion.* 
Despite a footnote directing the reader to the expanded version, 
the extent to which virtually identical sentences appear comes as 
a surprise. But recycling, as | suppose this may be called, is— 
with reason—an author's prerogative. 

Of course it would be unreasonable to expect all chapters to 
approach the length of Winton Dean's. But the extreme brevity 
imposed on the account of opera in other countries reduces its 
value to the slightest. Gerald Abraham, a pioneer explorer of 
music beyond the Leipzig—Vienna axis, has eleven pages in 
which to illuminate Polish and Russian opera, with introductory 
sentences on Denmark and England. Since scores may not be 
readily accessible one is glad of the examples that appear on 
almost every page, but as four pages consist of little else the text 
is scrimped. For all their interest, some of the seven pages earlier 
devoted to Schubert's ‘mouse-like achievement’ (p 522) in opera 
should have been sacrificed in favour of a more worthwhile 
account both here and in the chapter on solo song, where 
Abraham deals with the Slav lands and England—in the latter 
being able to do little more than direct the reader to the relevant 
Musica Britannica volume. Predictably Lesley Orrey (German and 
Italian song) and Georges Favre (French) are allotted more space 
to achieve a better balance between explanation and example. 

Abraham comes into his own in the chapter on Beethoven's 
chamber music. He fully maintains the standards of that English 
school represented by his generation. Such is his command of a 
discursive style of prose that it expands in wealth of information 
and breadth of interpretation as one reads it. The sentences are 
alive with enthusiasm; apparently parenthetical remarks that 
others would have relegated to footnotes ‘give spring’ (to borrow 
one of Abraham's own terms) to the exposition. It gains clarity 
from his chronological approach, tracing Beethoven's 
development from the early Bonn works, and drawing into the 
account aspects of his compositional process. After this, the 
chapter by Abraham and Hans Mersmann on chamber music by 
Beethoven's contemporaries is very disappointing. One's musings 
on the extent of Abraham’s involvement are not the only such 
query in this volume. Mersmann died in 1971 at the age of 
eighty—testimony to the extraordinarily long gestation period of 
the book. A note specifies that this chapter, like the other two 
written by a German scholar, was translated by Paul Hamburger. 
The presumption that Abraham was responsible only for updating 
a completed draft would explain the lack of vivacity, the 
frequency of subjective allusions associated with a particular type 


“Ed Denis Arnold and Nigel Fortune (London, 1971), pp 331-86. 
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of German thinking. The main focus is on Schubert, but as 
elsewhere far too much is merely cursory jottings. 

Philip Radcliffe’s uneven study of piano music has a similar 
tendency. Radcliffe accepts a wide brief—including works such 
as Dussek’s ‘The Naval Battle and Total Defeat of the Dutch Fleet 
by Admiral Duncan, 11 Oct 1797’, listed in The New Grove as a 
chamber piece—but too often the account declines into a roll- 
call of works with a sentence or two about each movement. John 
A Meyer uses a better technique: he avoids such superficial 
treatment of the concerto by first establishing Mozart's legacy 
and then distilling his conclusions from the consideration of a 
number of factors. General trends and individuals’ procedures 
emerge Clearly, the one clarifying the other. But with Paul Mies’‘s 
chapter on Beethoven's orchestral works we revert to an 
unsatisfactory method. By eschewing a chronological approach 
Mies obscures Beethoven's development. Nor does he succeed in 
placing Beethoven within the tradition inherited from other 
composers. This is a potent resource in Abraham's and Meyer's 
chapters; Mies’s section on ‘Beethoven and his Precursors’ 
signally fails to achieve its stated aim. One expects more detailed 
reference to earlier composers. Of various possibilities two come 
to mind because they are adumbrated in other chapters and could 
well have been followed up here. In 1961 Alexander L Ringer 
proposed Clementi’s piano Sonata Op 7/3 as a source for 
material used in the Eroica finale.t Indeed, Ringer's first example 
turns up as Example 126 in Radcliffe’s chapter, where its use is 
described as ‘strongly prophetic of Beethoven’ (p 326). 
Secondly, Winton Dean argues (p 472) that ‘Beethoven's entire 
instrumental style, in the symphonies and overtures as well as in 
Fidelio, is a transfiguration of Cherubini’s’. Mies may not have 
agreed with either assertion; that is not the issue. He offers no 
consideration of the first or similar possibilities. As for Dean's 
view, he merely refers to Beethoven's use of French operatic 
signal motives without specifying a French composer. In his 
second chapter—on the orchestral music of Beethoven's 
contemporaries—Mies does describe Cherubini’s Symphony of 
1815 as reminiscent of Beethoven’s style, but this does not deal 
with Dean's point. That this chapter is generally more satisfactory 
does not negate the lack of editorial co-ordination here. (The 
opposite editorial failing, duplication within a chapter, occurs in 
the Mersmann—Abraham chapter. Pages 283 and 305 contain 
almost identical comments on Forster; presumably the footnote 
linking the two pages was intended to quell sub-editorial 
qualms.) There is a further editorial query over Mies’s chapters. 
Mies died in 1976. Surely whoever updated Mies deserves 
acknowledgement? 

The Age of Beethoven is, then, a very mixed affair. There are 
Dean's powerful contributions. Abraham's lively chapter, and 
various other factors on the credit side. One will be glad to have 
these in a single volume. The bibliography is likewise useful, 
though Hyatt King’s chapter, for instance, would have been of far 
more use if the bibliography had included a selection of primary 
sources, especially since these are gradually becoming more 


tAlexander L Ringer, ‘Clementi and the Erojca’, Musical Quarterly xlvii 
(1961), pp 454-68. See also Leon Plantinga, Clementi: His Life and 
Music (London, 1977), pp 85-9. Plantinga also points out similarities 
between Clementi’s Op 13/6 and the Eroica finale and related works. 
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available in modern reprints. But the basic problems of the 
NOHM series remain: uneven contributions, chapters so dwarfed 
that they can offer little, a lack of coherence throughout the 
volume that verges on reducing its contents to discrete, almost 
‘tear-out’ units. As a whole, it is probably of most use to students 
wanting introductory signposts for more detailed study of topics, 
or for revision. | may add that | have met few teachers who use 
the series. 

| have deliberately left to the end any reference to the final 
chapter. This, on choral music, was written by the late Sir 
Anthony Lewis. It is thorough, with balanced assessments: 
witness the judgements of Beethoven's Der glorreiche 
Augenblick, Op 136 (‘One turns the pages of this protracted 
work in the hope of finding some touch of the true master, but 
when one reaches the culmination, a fugue to the words 
“Vindobona, Vindobona, Heil und Gluck, Heil und Glück”, one 
closes it in despair’—p 601) and the Missa Solemnis. But most of 
all when reading this chapter | found myself thinking ‘the prose is 
the man’. Initially it moves at a slow pace, with each pedagogic 
building-block carefully laid on another; but as one progresses 
from the introductory section to a discussion of the repertory so 
one senses within the measured, restrained writing qualities of 
both breadth and sensitivity. Doubtless this issue of the 
Magazine will include several appreciations of Sir Anthony. This 
may be an appropriate context to recall that in 1980. in a 
summary of musicology in Great Britain since 1945, Sir Anthony 
was described as one of a tiny group particularly responsible for 
establishing the post-war discipline.t Already during his 
retirement he had taken up musicological tools again. | am sure | 
speak for many in regretting that further studies will not come 
from his pen. 


tDavid Fallows et al: ‘Musicology in Great Britain since 1945’, Acta 
Musicologica lii (1980), pp 38-68. 


David Brown: Tchaikovsky; The Crisis Years, 1874-8 (Gollancz, 
£17.50) 

When the first instalment of David Brown's critical biography of 
Tchaikovsky (incredibly, the first full-scale study of the 
composer's life and works to appear in English) was published in 
1978 it was announced as the first of three volumes. This second 
instalment (costing twice as much as its predecessor, but worth 
every penny) reaches the half-way mark in what is now predicted 
as a four-volume work. Volume | (reviewed in The RAM 
Magazine No 223, Summer 1980) was concerned with the first 
thirty-four years of Tchaikovsky's life; Volume Il is concerned 
with the next four, but, as the title indicates, they were crucial 
ones. The ‘crisis’ was Tchaikovsky's marriage to a woman 
(Antonina Milyukova) for whom he felt absolutely no affection. 
He met her in May 1877, more or less by chance, and married her 
two months later; because of what Dr Brown nicely describes as 
the composer's ‘heterosexual incapacity’ the marriage was never 
consummated, and within three months it was virtually over. 
Some indication of Tchaikovsky’s disturbed condition following 
this disastrous event may be inferred from the discovery, in his 
library after his death in 1893, of a 1581 edition of Euripides in 
Latin translation inscribed in his own hand: ‘Stolen from the 
Library of the Doge’s Palace in Venice on 15 December 1877 by 
Pyotr Tchaikovsky, court counsellor and professor at the 
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Conservatoire’. 1877 was also the year in which Tchaikovsky 
began his relationship with Nadezhda von Meck, the friend and 
patroness he never actually met, but with whom he was to 
exchange a voluminious, revealing, and often passionate 
correspondence. 

Understandably, during this distressing period creative work 
languished, but the preceding three years had witnessed the 
composition of several major works, including the first piano 
Concerto, Swan Lake, Francesca da Rimini, the fourth Symphony 
and Eugene Onegin, while the violin Concerto of 1878 signalled 
the beginning of recovery. These, and Tchaikovsky's other 
compositions of the period, are discussed by Dr Brown at 
appropriate points in the biographical narrative, in penetrating, 
and by no means uncritical, detail, if with occasional over- 
emphasis on supposed motivic links within movements and 
between different parts of a work; there are unusually well 
printed music examples, and valuable synopses of the stage 
works. The analysis of Eugene Onegin, which the author rates as 
‘not only perhaps Tchaikovsky's masterpiece, but also the most 
deeply Russian of all his works’, is particularly impressive. 

For this volume David Brown has had access to the very rare 
Pisma k rodnim (‘Letters to his relatives’), which offers the fullest 
text ever prepared of some of the most important letters 
Tchaikovsky wrote to members of his family, which was printed 
in Moscow in 1940 but withdrawn after publication, and, as 
before, references to this and other sources are made in footnotes 
sensibly placed at the bottom of the page (and not relegated to 
an appendix); and there are a further eight pages of photographs 
of important personalities, though still not a Tchaikovsky family 
tree or a map of Russia, both of which would be helpful. Perhaps 
these may be included in one or both of the two volumes still to 
come and eagerly anticipated. 


Sir Lennox Berkeley was eighty on 12 May, and among the many 
concerts that were given to celebrate the event was one by the 
English Sinfonietta under Norman Del Mar in the Queen 
Elizabeth Hall on 14 May. The programme included four works 
by Sir Lennox: the Divertimento, Op 18, the Windsor Variations, 
Op 75, the Palm Court Waltz, Op 81/2, and the Sinfonia 
Concertante, Op 84 (with Maurice Bourgue as the solo oboist). 
Tribute was also paid to Sir Lennox at the Cheltenham Festival 
on 2 July, when the Philharmonia Orchestra under Brian 
Priestman performed ‘Bouquet for Lennox’, a_ Festival 
commission in the form of fifteen variations on the theme of the 
Reapers’ Chorus in Ruth, by former Berkeley pupils: Brian 
Chapple, Roy Teed, Sally Beamish, Michael Berkeley, 
Christopher Headington, Christopher Brown, Richard Stoker, 
David Bedford, Rory Boyle, John McLeod, William Mathias, 
Richard Rodney Bennett, Jonathan Rutherford, John Tavener 
and Nicholas Maw. The ‘Introduction and Theme’ were 
contributed by John Manduell, himself a former Berkeley pupil 
and President of the Cheltenham Festival. 

Howard Ferguson was seventy-five on 21 October. The Three 
Choirs Festival marked the anniversary with a performance in 
Gloucester Cathedral of Amore Langueo, and in the autumn 
Yfrah Neaman, Clifford Benson and the Nash Ensemble recorded 
the Octet, Op 4, the Violin Sonata No 2, Op 10 and the five 
Bagatelles, Op 9 for Hyperion. On his birthday the BBC 
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broadcast Dr Ferguson’s Overture for an Occasion, Op 16, his 
orchestration of Gerald Finzi’s The Fall of the Leaf, two Ballads 
for baritone, Op 1, and the Partita, Op 5a, in performances by the 
Ulster Orchestra conducted by Hilary Davan-Whetton and with 
Brian Rayner Cook; and of the second violin Sonata by Nigel 
Kennedy and Roger Vignoles. 

lain Hamilton’s St Mark Passion was given its first performance 
on 6 May, by the London Chorale and the New London Sinfonia 
under David Coleman, at St John’s, Smith Square. The soloists 
were Lois McDonall, Anne-Marie Owens, Geoffrey Pogson and 
Alan Opie. 

The London Bach Society and the Steinitz Bach Players, 
conducted by their founder-conductor Paul Steinitz, visited the 
German Democratic Republic in June. Concerts were given in St 
Thomas’s Church, Leipzig (Bach’s Mass in B minor), the 
Komische-Oper in East Berlin, and in the Picture Gallery at the 
Sanssouci Palace of Frederick the Great at Potsdam. A reception 
was given by HM Ambassador to East Berlin for the organisation, 
and the tour was funded by the British Council. Two former 
Academy students were included amongst the soloists: Wendy 
Eathorne and John Constable; Paul Esswood, Michael Gold- 
thorpe and John Noble completed the distinguished quintet. The 
London Bach Society first appeared in St Thomas's Church, 
Leipzig in 1964. 

Anne Mason was placed third in the Finals of the Benson and 
Hedges Gold Award for Singers at Covent Garden; she was the 
only British singer to reach this stage of this year’s Competition. 

Paul Parkinson has been appointed Composer in the 
Community by the Lincolnshire and Humberside Arts 
Association. The project is funded and co-ordinated on tripartite 
basis by the Sam Newson Music Centre, Lincolnshire Education 
Authority and Lincolnshire and Humberside Arts. 

Georgina Dobrée and Susan Bradshaw gave a clarinet and 
piano recital (Lefévre, Wellesz, Mayer, Schumann and Reinecke) 
in the Wigmore Hall on 8 May. 

Bram Wiggins recently gave a trumpet and organ recital with 
Jennifer Bate at the Salzburg Festival when they gave the first 
overseas performance of lan Parrott’s Rhapsody. They premiéred 
this work at the Aberystwyth Festival in 1980 and gave the first 
London performance at the Royal Festival Hall in 1981. 

Christopher Axworthy is artistic director of the Teatro Ghione 
in Rome, which is fast becoming one of the most important 
concert halls in the city. He also runs a concert society called 
Euromusic that is able to promote (on a percentage basis) artists 
who wish to play in Rome. 

A Memorial Tribute to Sir Clifford Curzon (1907-82) was 
given in the Church of St Sepulchre without Newgate on 18 
May. A reading was given by Sir Michael Hordern, and music by 
Mozart, Brahms, Schubert, Dvořák and Wagner was performed 
by Nina Milkina, Christian Blackshaw, Craig Sheppard, the 
Medici Quartet, and a choir from the RAM directed by Peter 
Lea-Cox. 

A Memorial Concert for Graham Whiting (1945-83) was given 
in St John’s, Smith Square on 9 October by the English Chorale 
and an ensemble of London's leading brass and woodwind 
players, conducted by Owain Arwel-Hughes. The music was by 
Carol Barratt, Scheidt, Mozart, Purcell, Britten, Altenburg and 
Stravinsky. 
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Appointments 

The Lord Swann, MA, Ph D (Cantab), FRS, FRSE, Fl Biol, Hon 
FRCSE, Hon FRCPE, Hon ARCVS, Hon LLD (Aberdeen), D Univ 
(York), Hon DSc (Leicester), Hon D Litt (Heriot Watt) 
(Chairman) 

S O Quin, FIB, Hon FRAM (Vice-President) 

Robert Ogden, FCA (Hon Treasurer) 


Retirement 
Frederic Lloyd, OBE, JP, Hon FRAM, Hon RCM (Chairman) 


Retirements 

Ivor Bolton, BA, Mus B (Cantab), FRCO (Harmony) 

Brian Brockless, B Mus (Lond), Hon RAM (Harmony) 

Jennifer Coultas (Piano) 

Christopher Grier, MA, Mus B (Cantab), Hon RAM, Hon RCM 
(History of Music) 

Jack McDougal, Hon ARAM (Violin) 

Ronald Woodley, Mus B (Manchester), D Phil (Oxon), GRNCM, 
ARNCM (Harmony) 


Resignations 

Hugh Maguire, Hon M Mus (Hull), FRAM (Violin) 
Betty Mills, ARAM (Flute) 

Josephine Veasey, CBE, Hon RAM (Singing) 


Knight Bachelor 
Hugh Cubitt, CBE, JP, DL, FRICS 


Hon KBE 

Antal Dorati, D Mus (Macallister College, St Paul), D Mus 
(Washington), Hon D Humanities (Maryland), Commander Order 
of Vasa, Chevalier of Letters and Arts (France), Order of Letters 
and Arts (Austria), Order of the Flag (Hungary), Hon RAM 


CBE 

Professor Denis Arnold, MA, B Mus (Sheffield), Hon D Mus 
(Belfast), FBA, Hon RAM, FRCM 

Raymond Leppard, MA (Cantab), D Litt (Bath), Hon RAM, 
Commendatore al Merito della Repubblica Italiana 


Hon FTCL 
Noel Cox, B Mus (Lond), FRAM, FRCO, Hon RCM 


Bedford: to Steuart and Celia Bedford (née Harding), a daughter, 
Charmian, 3 October 1983 

Deakin: to Simon and Helen Deakin (née Roberts), a son, 
Jonathan Neville, 25 August 1983 

Rattle: to Simon and Elise Rattle (née Ross), a son, Alexander, 29 
September 1983 


Alfred Alexander, MD, FACS, Hon RNCM, 13 June 1983 

Dame Isobel Baillie, DBE, Hon MA (Manchester), Hon D Litt 
(Salford), Hon RAM, Hon RCM, 25 September 1983 

Tina Bonifacio, Hon RAM, 4 October 1983 

Donald Campbell 

Sir Clement Chesterman, OBE, Hon FRAM, Serbian Red Cross 
Medal, Chevalier Ordre Royal du Lion, 20 July 1983 


University Awards 


RAM Awards 
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Sir Anthony Lewis, CBE, MA, Mus B (Cantab), Hon Mus D 
(Birmingham), Hon RAM, FRCM, FRNCM, FRSAMD, Hon 
FTCL, Hon GSM, 5 June 1983 

Naomi Papé, FRAM, 26 May 1983 

G Savage, 14 October 1982 

Renata Scheffel-Stein, Hon RAM, Hon RCM, 19 May 1983 
Margaret Whittlestone, 3 February 1983 

Arnold van Wyk, B Mus (Durham), Hon D Mus (Cape Town and 
Stellenbosch), FRAM, 27 May 1983 


D Phil (Dunelm) 
Michael Maxwell, B Mus (Dunelm) 


M Phil (Lond) 
Neville Osborne, FRCO 


M Mus (Lond) © 
Melanie Daiken, ARAM 


B Mus (Hons) Lond 

Class | Nigel Shore, Martin Smith 

Class Il Division | Philip Armstrong, Sophie Fisher, Sian 
Macleod, Angela Randles 

Class II Division 2 Peter Copley 


Recital Diploma, July 1983 

Piano Jeremy Carter, Joanna Macgregor, Jonathan Plowright 
Singing Philip Ball, Lynton Black, Nigel Cliffe, Lynne Davies, 
Kirstine Mackenzie, Timothy Wilson 

Violin Gregory Ellis, Rita Manning 

Viola Martin Outram 

Cello Nicholas Cooper, Deborah Thorne 

Clarinet Graham Scrivener 

Trombone (Orchestral Diploma) Philip Nell, Alastair Sinclair 
Harp Imogen Barford 

Guitar Richard Hand 


Division V with Distinction, July 1983 

Composition Philip Armstrong 

Piano Jeremy Davis, Susan Eveson, Christine Head, John Law, 
Nicola Losseff, Jeremy Vowles, Meredith White, Ross Williams 
Organ Geoffrey Field 

Singing Deryn Edwards, Philip Lloyd-Evans, Sheila Lowery, 
Christopher Luetchford, Judith Russell, Rachel Sherry, Jane 
Webster 

Viola Susan Baker, Catherine Bower, Nicholas Durrant, Audrey 
Henning 

Cello Judith Chapman, Heather Duncan, Alison Kelly 

Flute Deborah Salt 

Oboe Nicholas Daniel 

Clarinet Colin Honour, Peter Seago 


Division V with Merit, July 1983 

Composition Christopher Evans, Jeremy Vowles 

Piano Nicola Foulks, Dellal Hafidh, Douglas Hewitt, Frederick 
Scott, Neil Semmler, Adrian West, Yogi Wong 

Organ Christopher Enston 

Harpsichord Jamie Clarke 
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Singing Christina Cook, Hermione Holt, Haydn Jenkins, Philip 
Jones, Mary-Rose Langfield, Antony Rich, Jared Salmon, 
Katherine White, Julia Wilson 

Violin Heather Bradshaw, Stephen Bull, Elizabeth Graham, Jean 
Paterson, Katharine Willey 

Viola Susan Appel, Howard Hall, Michael Henderson, Andrew 
Parker, Brenda Stewart, Paul Warmoth 

Cello Philippa Eggington, Susan Forster, Hakan Molander, Hilary 
Taylor, Juliet Tomlinson 

Flute Caroline Body, Wendy Gudgin, Elisabeth McNamara 

Oboe Kim Keeble, Nigel Shore, Bridget Thorley, Imogen Triner 
Clarinet Rebecca Chard, Andrew Fardell, Julie Holland, Byron 
Turner 

Bassoon Christopher Jones, Christine Titterington, Gillian 
Watson 

Horn Marjorie Dunn, James Rattigan 

Trombone Stuart Pearce 

Tuba Steven Barron, Christopher Evans 

Timpani and Percussion Paul Parker 

Guitar Timothy Pells 

Lute Dorothy Linell 

Recorder |mogen Triner 


GRSM (Hons) Diploma, July 1983 

Class | Alan Childs, Philip Ellis, Christopher Foreman, Susan 
Michael, Roland Roberts, Peter Seago 

Class II Division 1 Jeremy Allen, Clare Boughton, Emma Clarke, 
Katie Ewins, Audrey Henning, Hilary Jones, Karen Kingsley, 
Graham Knight, Felicia Lane, Jane Pogson, Penelope Poole, 
Hilary Punshon, Jonathan Rathbone, William Stephenson, Lorna 
Thomson, Jane Tonge, Sandra Wills, Mary Wright 

Class II Division 2 Christopher Ackland, John Aram, Susanne 
Atkins, Sally Cater, Fiona Clarke, Lucy Delafons, lan Head, 
Joanna Hetherington, Pamela Horton, Andrew Jones, Gabrielle 
Lane, Elizabeth Lee, Carol Wilcock, Elaine Wolff 

Class III Elisabeth Davies, Gillian Oswell, Sarah Page 

Pass Julian Bigg 


LRAM Diploma, September 1983 

Piano (Teachers’) Katharine Boyes, Hilary Taylor 

Organ (Performers’) Christopher Enston 

Singing (Teachers’) Susan Burgess, Rachel Cooper, Carol Green, 
John Nicolson, Rosamund Sykes 

Violin (Teachers’) Sally Cater, Peter Shutter 

Flute (Teachers’) Jean Randall, Christina Thomson 

Guitar (Teachers’) Alison Jackson 

Speech and Drama (Performers’) Jeremy M Davies 


The Annual Dinner this year was held on 14 June, as usual at the 
Royal Lancaster Hotel, with this year’s President, Gareth Morris 
in the Chair. It was shortly after the sudden death of Sir Anthony 
Lewis—a mere nine months after his retirement, and it was the 
President's wish that we all stand at the start of the Dinner to 
drink to Sir Anthony's memory. Thereafter the Dinner took its 
familiar course, with much appreciated speeches given by Lord 
Miles of Blackfriars—known to all as Bernard Miles, Gareth 
Morris, Noel Cox, and Barrie Iliffe of the British Council. Sadly, 
this may have been the last of the Annual Dinners in the present 
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form, although we hope to find an acceptable alternative. Prices, 
particularly of wines and spirits, have become horrendous in 
hotels and restaurants, and naturally many people look more than 
ever for value for money. The Committee has spent much time 
discussing the subject and | am sure a satisfactory solution will 
be found, as it would be a great pity if the event were to cease 
completely. . 

As always, the Summer Term saw the retirement of Academy 
stalwarts. It was very sad indeed to see the departure of Noel 
Cox, George Hambling, Lionel Bentley, Raymond Bryant, 
Maurice Miles and Arthur Pritchard. We wish them all a long and 
happy retirement and hope to see them if possible at Club 
Socials. At the same time it is a pleasure to welcome Peter James, 
the new Warden, and John Bliss, the new Administrator, who 
have both settled quickly and comfortably into Academy life. 
Also a welcome to all new members. 


On 5 May Hamish Milne gave the club a superb recital in which 
he displayed his stunning technique, and used his masterly 
control of piano sounds to interpret a programme of fascinating 
music. A Mendelssohn Prelude and Fugue, Haydn’s A major 
Sonata with its Menuet al rovescio, Milne’s own amazing 
arrangement for two hands of the Schubert A flat Variations and 
works by Schumann and Rachmaninov had us all spell-bound; | 
presided over a grateful and admiring audience that evening, and 
the Academy is proud to have such an artist on its staff. 


| first heard the voice of the new President in my home town in 
South Wales some thirty-five years ago. The wonderful 
impression she made upon me then has remained with me ever 
since. A somewhat sensitive teen-ager, | was overwhelmed by the 
warmth and beauty of her voice, her splendid looks—she was 
quite stunning in her twenties, as indeed she still is—and by the 
radiance of her singing. Of course, | had no idea then, that many 
years later, after working with her often on the concert platform 
and at the Academy, | would be privileged to write about her in 
The RAM Magazine. 

Llanelli was a good place in which to be brought up in the 
forties. Choral societies flourished and ‘celebrity concerts’ were 
frequent. As a boy | heard most of the best known singers of the 
day, including Isobel Baillie, Kathleen Ferrier, Joan Hammond, 
Eva Turner, Heddle Nash and Peter Pears. | was greatly impressed 
by all of these and many more, but it was Marjorie Thomas in her 
Handel and Gluck arias (with Sir Adrian Boult conducting) 
whose singing first really moved me and made me aware of the 
power and magic of the singing voice. 

Marjorie Thomas was born in Sunderland of a Scots mother 
and a Welsh father; a marvellous combination of heredity and 
environment which has made her the thoroughly rounded 
personality she is. She went to the Manchester High School for 
Girls and then to the Royal Manchester College of Music on a 
piano scholarship to study with R J Forbes. Her talent for singing 
was soon discovered and she became a pupil of Elsie Thurston 
who produced many well-known singers over the years. 
Marjorie's beautiful voice, lovely appearance and excellent 
musicianship gave her an unusually rapid start to her career. At 
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twenty-one she was singing the Sea Pictures with Sir John 
Barbirolli, and soon after a major part in Prince Igor for the BBC. 
The Studio Manager for this first important broadcast was Teddy 
Gower. Marjorie and Teddy fell in love and were married soon 
afterwards. Their daughter Eileen (who was later to become a 
singing student at the RAM) was born within the year and 
Marjorie took a break of fifteen months from singing. 

When she resumed her work she was soon in enormous 
demand. She sang her first Angel in Gerontius in 1951 and made 
the famous recording under Sir Malcolm Sargent in 1955. She 
was soon involved with opera at Glyndebourne, the Royal Opera 
House, and at Aldeburgh. She sang at the Three Choirs Festival 
for over twenty years and appeared with all the major choral 
societies. She remembers her engagements with the Royal Choral 
Society, the Huddersfield Choral Society and the Bach Choir 
with particular affection. | came on the scene in the early sixties 
and was privileged to sing with Marjorie many times (including a 
visit to Boston in 1965). She was always a marvellous colleague 
and especially kind to younger singers. Her calming influence 
upon nervous, less experienced fellow artists was invaluable. 
She never gave a hint of prima-donna antics, even when (as 
occasionally happened at the hands of an incompetent or 
insecure conductor) things were falling apart all around her. One 
learned so much from her about how to behave as a wandering 
minstrel. 

Her singing always seemed delightfully easy and her rich voice 
was immensely satisfying. Poised, serene and free of mannerisms, 
she sang with sincerity and honesty. Her singing of Bach was a 
joy and fortunately her contributions to Messiah and Elijah, and 
Gerontius, of course, are preserved on disc: Mahler's third 
Symphony too (her last recording—under Kubelik) and on the 
lighter side some most enjoyable G & S conducted by Sir 
Malcolm, who was an enthusiastic exponent of the Savoy 
operas. 

Marjorie did not sing abroad until her daughter went away to 
school at eleven but then travelled throughout Europe and to the 
USA and Canada. There were many highlights, and she recalls 
with great pleasure singing for Pope Paul VI in Rome and at the 
Investiture of the Prince of Wales at Caernarfon. 

Marjorie joined the teaching staff of the Royal Manchester 
College of Music in 1960 (having been made an Honorary 
Fellow in 1955). In 1963 at the invitation of Sir Thomas 
Armstrong, Marjorie succeeded Astra Desmond on the singing staff 
of the Academy and for over twenty years she has been a fine 
teacher, wise guide and real friend to generations of students. At 
a ‘certain age’ some ten years ago she decided to give up 
performing. Many thought—and | was one of them—that she 
retired from active service too soon, but she made her decision 
and she stuck to it. | shared some of her last performances and 
remember especially her last Angel in Bradford under Sir David 
Willcocks. Since then she has led an enormously busy life as a 
teacher and adjudicator. She has been extremely active on 
various Academy committees and is very effective in her rôle as 
the current Convenor of the Singing Faculty. 

Her long marriage to Teddy Gower was very happy. He was 
somewhat older than Marjorie and put up a very brave fight 
against serious illness in his last year. He died in August 1982 
after devoted nursing and loving care by his wife. None of 
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Marjorie's friends and colleagues will forget her courage and 
devotion during this very difficult time. Outside the work which 
she enjoys so much, Marjorie is at her happiest with her daughter 
and family. Eileen is married to Christopher Field who came to 
the Academy after Cambridge to study singing with Eric Greene. 
He is now Head of the Lower School at Dulwich College. They 
have two boisterous sons, Ben (eleven), and Tim (eight), who 
enliven Marjorie's few free days. 

We send our congratulations and good wishes to our charming 
and distinguished new President and hope she will have a happy 
and successful year in office. 


Town Members 

Barbirolli, Lady, 15a Buckland Crescent, NW3 5DH 

Bowers, Timothy, 83 Hargrave Park, N19 

Bradshaw, Heather, Christian Alliance Centre, Secker Street 
SE1 8UF 

Bullock, Susan, 47 Queenswood Court, King’s Avenue, SW4 
Burgess, Susan, 43a Addison Gardens W14 ODP 

Cole, Nicholas, 27 Manchuria Road, SW11 

Cuthbertson, Andrew, 29 Langland Gardens, NW3 

Davies, Elisabeth, 59 Buckingham Gardens, Hurst Park, East 
Molesey, Surrey 

Fisher, Sophie, 67 Essex Park N3 1ND 

Hafidh, Dellal, 46a Overstrand Mansions, Prince of Wales Drive, 
SW11 

James, Dr Peter, c/o RAM 

Joseph, Vivian, Flat 35, Vernon Court, Hendon Way, NW2 
Keeble, Kim, 6 Cochrane Road, SW19 

Keyte, Christopher, 20 Brycedale Crescent, N14 7EY 

Langston, Robert, 18 Gordon Road, Claygate, Esher, Surrey, 
KT10 OPQ 

Mackenzie, Kirstine, 31a Morat Street SW9 

Meaden, Philip, 69a Calton Avenue, SE21 7DF 

Pells, Timothy, 20 Compton Road, N21 

Preston, Brian, 80 Manor Lane, SE13 

Richardson, Clive, Dereford House, 398 Wimbledon Park Road, 
SW196PN 

Roberts, Paul, 27 Ba/four Road, N5 

Roberts, Penelope, ‘Ashleigh’, 100 Crouch Hill, N8 

Savin, Doreen, 29 Wood Lane, N6 

Smith, Wendy, 15a Chichele Mansions, Chichele Road, NW2 
Thoday, Jill, 7 Fryth Mead, St Albans, Hertfordshire 

Tonkin, David, 13 Mount View Road, N4 


Country Members 

Annesley, Nan, Basement Flat, 68 Tinwell Road, Stamford. 
Lincolnshire, PE9 2SD 

Atkins, Susanne, Sea Point, 5 Limmard Way, Felpham, Near 
Bognor Regis, West Sussex, PO22 7NH 

Brooke, Gwydion, 38 Carter Street Fordham, Ely, 
Cambridgeshire, CB7 5NG 

Cain, Anthony, ‘A’ Social, Radley College, Abingdon, 
Oxfordshire, OX14 2HR 

Cator, Anthea, 722 Wollaton Vale, Nottingham, NG&8 2PN 
Chilton, Hazel, 46 Park Avenue, Darley Dale, Matlock, 
Derbyshire, DE4 2FX 

Claxton, Mrs Claire (née Le Tissier), 6 Birch Close, Liss, 
Hampshire 
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Cole, David, 6 Armada Road, Cawsand, Cornwall 

Cooke, Eleanor, 50 Petersfield Road, Hall Green, Birmingham, 
B28 OAT 

Coward, Geoffrey, Head of Music, Howell's School, Denbigh, 
Clwyd, North Wales 

Cuddy, Sister Madeleine, c/o Irish Institute of Pastoral Liturgy, 
College Street, Carlow, Ireland 

Edwards, Janet, 4 Cherry Close, Dinas Powys, South Glamorgan, 
CF6 4RG 

Forster, Susan, 3 Swithland Drive, West Bridgford, Nottingham 
Gould, Peter, The Cathedral Organist, 3 Cathedral View, 
Littleover, Derby, DE3 3HR 

Gwyther, Lesley, 72 Meadow Road, Newton, West Kirby, Wirral, 
L48 9KL 

Head, Christine, 3 Field Way, Cambridge, CB1 4RW 

Knight, Graham, Ivy Mill Farm, Ivy Mill Lane, Godstone, Surrey 
Lane, Felicia, 15 Oakland Avenue, Weybourne, Farnham, Surrey, 
GUI 9DX 

Loysen, Joyce, 23 Longcroft Lane, Welwyn Garden City, 
Hertfordshire, AL8 6EB 

Nelson, Mrs RI, Manor Farm, Higher Eype, Bridport, Dorset, 
DT6 6AT 

Ovenell, Frances, New Barn, Harcourt Hill, North Hinksey, 
Oxford, OX2 GAY 

Overend, Mrs Susan (née Bullock), 4 West End, Spetisbury, 
Blandford Forum, Dorset 

Pigott, Raymond, The Beacon, Vicarage Road, East Budleigh, 
Near Budleigh Salterton, Devon, EX9 7EF | 

Pigott, Mrs Sheila (née Filmer), The Beacon, Vicarage Road, 
East Budleigh, Near Budleigh Salterton, Devon, EX9 7EF 

Riley, Kathryn, The Pound, Northend, Bath, Avon, BA1 8EW 
Secret, Robert, 7 Home Park, Stowe, Buckinghamshire, 
MK18 5EH 

Symcox, Angela, 70 Aston Lane, Aston, Wellington, Telford, 
Shropshire, TF6 5AR 

Toyka, Beate, 125 High Street, Chesterton, Cambridge, CB4 1NL 
Turner, Paul, 68 Farrfield, Upper Stratton, Swindon, Wiltshire, 
SN2 6QL 

Wickes, Mrs Jennette (née Pears), 70 Perry Drive, Fleet, 
Hampshire, GU13 8ES 


Overseas Members 

Billinghurst, Sarah, St Andrew’s School, P O Turi, Kenya, East 
Africa 

Henning, Audrey, 245 Julius Jeppe Street, Waterkloof, 0181, 
Pretoria, South Africa 

Parrott, L Gurney, 7 York House, Mistra Village Area, Xemxija, St 
Paul's Bay, Malta GC 


Student Member (Town) 
Schünemann, Bernhard, 57 Dean Street, W1 


Student Members (Country) 

Corke, Phoebe, Eversheds, Abinger Hammer, Near Dorking, 
Surrey, RH5 60A 

West, Adrian, 2 Cove Road, Rustington, West Sussex, BN16 20W 


Students’ Union 
Report 
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It feels very strange to be’writing a Students’ Union Report now 
that | am no longer the President, and my year of office is but a 
distant haze. Everyone will have their own memories of the 
events of the Summer Term whether they be of the Summer Ball, 
the Symphony Orchestra concert in the Festival Hall or of exams! 
So | will not bore you all by giving a long account of them here. 
However, there is one point that | would like to mention that you 
may not be aware of and that is about a decision made by the 
Executive Committee last term. As the SU has, like the rest of the 
Academy, been seriously hit by cuts the Committee decided that 
they could no longer afford to subscribe to the cost of producing 
The RAM Magazine. This was a hard decision to make but the 
Executive thought that the money could be put to use in 
maintaining standards expected by our students in other fields 
which would otherwise have been seriously jeopardised. We 
hope that our withdrawal from the Magazine does not affect its 
finances too seriously and wish it all the best for the future. 

Moving into the Summer Vacation, the month of September 
saw the second Ashover Festival taking place, conducted this 
year by Julian Bigg. Once again a very high standard was 
achieved in a short space of time (especially if one considers the 
long summer break) and the concerts were a great success— 
quite a way to end my year of office! 

It now only remains for me to say a big ‘Thank you’ to all of my 
Committee: Sue Michael, Andy Forbes, Neil Farley, Jock 
McGowan, Joanne Gawne and Gavin Stevens, who worked very 
hard and supported me in my hour(s) of need, and finally to wish 
my successor Andy Forbes the best of luck for 1983/4. 


Symphony Orchestra 

13 July (in the Royal Festival Hall) 

In aid of the Centenary Appeal of the Royal College of Music, 
and sponsored by the Princess Grace Hospital 

Mahler Symphony No 3 in D minor 

Conductor Maurice Handford 

Soloist Helen Watts (contralto) 

Leader Rita Manning 

Women’s Chorus from the RAM (Chorus Master: Peter Lea-Cox) 
Boys from St John’s College School, Cambridge (Director of 
Music: Paul Bryan) 


Chamber Orchestra 

6 July 

Debussy/Busser Petite Suite 

Priaulx Rainier Concertante for Two Winds 

Schonberg Kammersymphonie No 1, Op 9 

(played by the Contemporary Music Ensemble, Leader: Julia Frape) 
Hadyn Symphony No 90 in C 

Conductor John Carewe 

Soloists Bridget Thorley (oboe), Colin Honour (clarinet) 

Leader Jacqueline Shave 


Repertoire Orchestra 

8 July 

Wagner Overture ‘Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg’ 

Elgar Cello Concerto in E minor, Op 85 

Tchaikovsky Symphony No 4 in F minor, Op 36 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and Member of the Advanced 


Opera 
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Conductors’ Class: Rodolfo Saglimbeni 
Soloist Philippa Eggington (cello) 
Leader Stephen Bingham 


Training Orchestra 

6 July 

Humperdinck Overture ‘Hansel und Gretel’ 

Fauré Suite ‘Masques et Bergamasques’, Op 112 

Bach Violin Concerto in A minor, S 1041 

Schubert Symphony No 5 in B flat, D 485 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and Members of the First-year 
Conductors’ Class: Mark Phillips, Philip Ellis 

Soloist Julia Frape (violin) 

Leader Jayne Spencer 

An Eightieth Birthday Concert for Sidney Harrison was given on 
26 May by a section of the Symphony Orchestra conducted and 
directed from the keyboard by lan Hobson. The programme 
included Weber's Overture Oberon, Beethoven's piano Concerto 
No 1 in C, Op 15, Mozart’s Concerto in E flat, K 365 for two 
pianos (with Claude Edrei Hobson as the other solo pianist), 
Sidney Harrison's own arrangement for two pianos of the Valse 
from Tchaikovsky's Serenade in C for string orchestra, Op 48 
(played by Sidney Harrison and lan Hobson), and John 
Gardner's Overture Esdeha (based on the ‘musical’ letters in Mr 
Harrison's name). Noel Cox made an address, and Mr Harrison 
responded, both verbally and pianistically. Westmorland 
Concerts, in the Purcell Room, were given on 18 May by the 
Fairfield Quartet (Ruth Ehrlich and Jennifer Godson, violins, 
Catherine Marwood, viola, and Julia Desbruslais, cello); on 1 
June by Mariette Richter (piano), John Barker (baritone) and 
Helen Cawthorne (piano); and on 15 June by Douglas Boyd 
(oboe) and lain Burnside (piano). In addition to regular 
lunchtime concerts on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays, 
evening recitals were given by Nicolas Durgan (organ) on 3 May, 
Andrew Fuller (cello) on 10 May, Nicola Meecham (piano) on 
17 May, Lawrence Wallington (bass-baritone) on 24 May, 
Robert Colley (piano) on 31 May, Stephen Wright (viola) on 7 
June, Helen Willis (mezzo-soprano) on 28 June, Ruth Lawrence 
(violin) on 7 July, and Julie Monument (violin) on 12 July. 


Kurt Weill ‘Street Scene’ 

6, 8 and 9 June 

Frank Maurrant Brindley Sherratt 
Anna Maurrant Elizabeth Woollett 
Rose Maurrant Carol Green 

Willie Maurrant Jane Ford 
Abraham Kaplan Antony Rich 
Sam Kaplan Jared Salmon 
Shirley Kaplan Katie White 

Lippo Fiorentino Peter Bronder 
Greta Fiorentino Gail Mortley 
Carl Olsen Graeme Danby 

Olga Olsen Annemarie Sand 
George Jones Philip Lloyd-Evans 
Emma Jones Fiona Whitelaw 
Henry Nigel Cliffe 

Daniel Buchanan Philip Ball 
Steve Sankey Andrew Forbes 
Mrs Hildebrand Anne-Marie Hetherington 


NF 
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Jennie Mary Rose Langfield 

Charlie Judith Russell 

Mary Julie Stancer 

Harry Easter Howard Stapleton 

Mae Lynne Davies 

Dick Christopher Ventris 

Grace Christina Cook 

Joan Sarah Pudduck 

Myrtle Rachel Sherry — 

Nursemaids Caroline Ward, Emma Lovell 

Dr Wilson John Nicolson 

City Marshall Haydn Jenkins 

Officer Murphy Philip Jones 

Neighbours Deryn Edwards, Fiona Canfield, Rosamond Sykes, 
Hermione Holt, Jane Betsworth, Sandra Hall, Fiona Lamont, 
Jane Webster, Judith Ellis, Christine Dix, Sally Temperton, 
Jonathan Morgan, lan Stockley 

Director of Opera John Streets 

Conductor Nicholas Cleobury 

Staging Anna Sweeny 

Costumes Christopher Cowell 

Lighting Graham Walne 

Assistant to the Director Mary Nash 

Assistant Conductor John Edwards 

Choreography Anna Sweeny 

Répétiteurs Geoffrey Alvarez, Nigel Hill 

Lighting operator Lynton Black 

Stage Management Anna Sassi, Laura Deards, Keith Pitt, 
Caroline Mocatta 

Sound-effects Douglas Tilbury 

Leader of Orchestra Jacqueline Shave 


John Adams, Denian Arcoleo. 

Alison Baigent, Nicholas Bamber, Denise Bamford, David Barrell, 
Jane Baur, Richard Beckford, Nigel Benson, Jane Blanchard, 
Alison Bletcher, Bruce Boardman, Penelope Bond, Elaine Boyle, 
Judith Brice, Marion Brister, Rhodri Britton, Frances Brookes, 
Graham Brown, Katherine Brown, Mark Brown, Nigel Burrowes, 
Rosalind Butler, Sarah Butt. 

Deborah Calland, Catherine Camille, Briget Carey, lain Carnegie, 
Angela Carnill, Catherine Chanot, Dominy Clements, Jonathan 
Clifford, Alexandra Coddington, Gay Colbeck, Johanna 
Colbourne, Michael Concah, Catherine Cox, Theresa Coyle, Ann 
Criscuolo. 

Philippa Daly, Sally Daniell, Carole Davidson, Rosalind Davies, 
Rachel Davis, Elizabeth Dean, Beatrice Driver, Julie Duncan, 
David Dunnett. 

Mark Eager, Diane Edwards, Mark Elliott-Smith, Susan Ellis, 
Nicholas Evans-Pughe, Andrew Everton, Heather Exley. 

Steven Ford, Catherine Foulkes. 

Elizabeth Greaves, Matthew Greenall, Catherine Greenway, 
Alastair Greig, Jacquelyn Gridley, Ann Griffiths, Clare Griffiths, 
Shanthi Guneratne, Jeremy Gwynn. 

Caroline Hall, James Harley, John Harman, Jayne E Harris, Jayne 
H Harris, Caroline Harrison, Denise Hector, Kenneth Henderson, 
Aisling Heneghan, Michael Hewer, Peter Hickey, Richard Hoad, 
Carole Howat, Amanda Humphries. 

Antony Ingham, Clelia lruzun. 


Sally Jackson, Dafydd Jones, Deborah Jones. 

Jacqueline Keen, David Kennedy, Elizabeth Kenwood, Angela 
King, James Kirby, Bruce Knight. 

Helma Lakmaker, Anne Lale, John Landor, Rosalind Lee, Helen 
Leek, Nicholas Lefebvre, Lim Tshui Yin, Amanda Lob, Simon 
Lockyer. 

Karen Malim, Robert Mann, Francis Markus, Christopher 
Marwood, John Maul, Susan McArthur, Simon McEwen, Elaine 
MckKrill, Anne McLaughlin, Deborah Mawer, Peita Menon, Jason 
Meyrick, Linda Miller, Stacey-Ann Miller, Alison Mitchell, John 
Morgan, Paul Murphy, Michael Murray, Nadia Myerscough. 
Michael Neate. 

Sophie O'Flynn, Michael Osborn, Simon Over, Stephen Oxley. 
Mark Pancek, Jonathan Papp, Anne Parker, Lesley Pattison, 
Daniel Paul, Michael Pearson, Melinda Pinder, Jane Platt, 
Charles Pott, David Preece, Oona Prendiville, Katherine Preston, 
Gillian Print, Rowan Prior, Rachel Prosser. 

Anne Quinn. 

Simon Rackham, Maria Radoje, Tina Ramnarine, Charlotte 
Randall, Stephen Rhind, Heather Rhodes, Clare Ricketts, Linda 
Roberts, Stephen Rose, Eilidh Ross, Donovan Rowlands, Joanna 
Rutt. 

Angela Schofield, David Selfe, Mark Shanahan, Susan 
Shawcross, Frances Shea, Glen Sheldon, Mari Shiobara, Kevin 
Smith, Mark Smith, Francoise Spencer, Susan Spicer, Glynis 
Squires, Iris Stang, Hugo Steiner, Debbie Stephens, Caroline 
Stormer, Keith Stringer, Lisa Stroude, Alison Sutton, Fintan 
Sutton. 

Claudia Tacke, Caroline Tait, Louise Taylor, Timothy Taylorson, 
Duncan Thomson, Suzanne Tribe, Victoria Trotman, Karen 
Trudgeon. 

Jonathan Wainwright, Helena Walters, Jane Ward, Fiona 
Watson, Julia Webb, David White, Sarah White, Robert Whitney, 
David Williams, Elisabeth Williams, Steven Williams, Susanna 
Wilson, Karen Winkelmann, Dominic Wyse. 

Stephen Yarrow, Nancy Yuen. 


